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THE OLD HOUSES. 


By W. F. WaAtter. 


IL—THE HOUSE THAT “TOM” BUILT. 


doctrine of the “ Histriomastix” law of the land ; Captain 
Betham, officer of the law, flogging the player, fining the 
playgoer, wrecking the playhouse. The bull-baiter, and the 
bear-gardener, and the puppet-showman waxing fat; the comrades of 
Shakespeare starved ; the art he had vivified and ennobled left for dead 
under its dishonour, A dozen years or so of this. Then the stronger 
law of nature prevailing; the suppression of the fanatic in his turn; 
the restoration of the Stuart ; the reconstitution of the Stage. 

An “inhuman dearth” of the splendid acting talent which London 
had possessed in the palmy days of the Friars and the Cockpit ; 
Taylor’s Hamlet in the undiscovered country; Lowin’s Falstaff in 
Arthur’s bosom, if ever man went to Arthur’s bosom from “The Three 
Pigeons” at Brentford ; Eliard Swanston, whose fine Othello would make 
the house shake again, turned Presbyterian, and ended oddly in a petty 
tradesman’s back-shop ; vivacious Tom Pollard, brilliant light of comedy, 
quenched and quiet, in some village God’s-acre. 

Of the pupils and the playfellows of these veterans, many, like 
Robinson, slain in fight for the king; some—militaverant non sine 
gloria—Burt, Hart, Lacy, Mohun—surviving; Walter Clun, Ben 
Jonson’s versatile son, turned up again; accomplished Wintershell still 
to the fore; kindly Cartwright with a quarter of a century more of 
stage-life left in him. ‘The making, in short, of that company of players, 
presently to be called the King’s, and to be sworn in by my Lord 
Manchester to serve his Majesty, under Thomas Killigrew, Esq., a Groom 
of our Bedchamber, and one of our two licensed dealers in theatricals. 

The theatrical proclivity. was common to all these Killigrews of 
Hanworth. In Sir Robert's second son it had developed earliest and 


most strongly. The quondam page-of-honour to the first Charles had 
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been used to shirk out of the rather deadly-lively entertainment of the 
stage which obtained in the Whitehall of those days, up to the Red Bull 
Theatre in St. John’s Street, there, as occasion served, to “go on” in 
the thoroughly congenial character of a young devil. 

Later, the sometime Resident at Venice of his exiled Majesty, had 
penned more plays than protocols, and, turning his negotiation into a 
farce, had come back to Paris in another thoroughly congenial character 
—impresario of an opera-troupe. The licensee had clearly qualified for 
his license. Even if he had not, what was there that this Charles, who 
said no foolish thing and did no wise one, could have refused his 
favourite droll, whose infinite variety age—“ our Tom” was fifty, if he 
was a day—could not wither, nor custom—he had been drolling all his 
life—could stale? What was there that this perennially fecund producer 
of the mot pour rire could not have asked for and had, instead of only 
the half of the theatrical kingdom—only one of the crowns of the stage 
Brentford? Getting which, however, I doubt not, he got his heart’s 
desire ; wearing which, he displayed those qualities that might have made 
him Mr. Hollingshead’s “successful cheesemonger,” but that certainly 
made him a successful manager. 

Some time before the King’s Company were legally entitled to style 
themselves His Majesty’s servants, and to don that scarlet and gold 
uniform, as Gentlemen of the Great Chamber, which the husband of that 
frailty whose name was Sophia—poor “ Twelfth Night” Baddeley—was 
the last to doff; when, indeed, Tom’s management at the theatre he had 
extemporised, en attendant the building of a Theatre Royal, in Gibbon’s 
tennis-court by Clare Market, was barely a month old, he had inaugu- 
rated success. by perhaps the most “fetching” invention or innovation 
he could have hit upon. 

It was Saturday, December 8th, 1660. The play on the post was 
“The Moor of Venice,” wrote by Mr. Shakespeare. Mr. Burt, in the 
Moor—he had not yet resigned the part to his old comrade, Mr. Hart, 
‘““by command ”—had concluded his address to the Seigniory, and turning 
to the wing, gave, perhaps a little nervously, the cue for Desdemona : 


Here comes the lady : let her witness it. 


Whereupon, there came, not, as heretofore, a Desdemona looking like 
one of the Guard disguised; not a hulking he-Glumdalclitch of fifty in 
the gown of the super-subtle Venetian of fifteen ; but, for the first time, 
a Desdemona that was woman, then and there to witness that there was 
an end of the he-abomination, for that Tom Killigrew had invented the 
English actress. 

There was an end of the he-abomination after this; but the success 
of the “ first woman who came to act upon the stage” was probably by 
no means a foregone conclusion with other people besides Tom Jordan, the 
theatre’s “ poet” who penned the prologue to introduce her. Deprecatory 
and apologetic is that prologue. The writer may perhaps have been old 
enough to remember seeing actresses who were French “ hissed, hooted, 
and pippin-pelted” off the boards at Blackfriars—times have changed since 
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then, Madame Bernhardt !—and had, besides, before his eyes the fear of 
“the judicious,” who swore by Ned Kynaston, and maintained that in his 
erack part, Arthiope in “The Unfortunate Lovers,” no woman could 
ever touch him, or touch an audience as he could. It was, no doubt, 
out of deference to this dogma, that the management had engaged the 
fascinating Edward when the company had been formed the previous 
August ; and had played him in a whole round of heroines, during 
November. Nevertheless, when the real woman stepped upon the stage, 
the other was done with. Arthiope came out of petticoats, left off 
being “the loveliest woman” to become “the handsomest man,” and 
‘took to making the love he had been used to have made to him. The 
Desdemona of that memorable Saturday, whoever she was—Anne 
Marshall or Margaret Hughes, the “daughter of the praying Presbyterian ” 
or the enslaver of Rupert: both she and Tom Jordan have “ remembered 
to forget” to tell us her name—Desdemona was soon one of a bevy, and 
when the Theatre Royal opened it had ten ladies “attending treasury,” 
who were subsequently recruited to fourteen. 

But before the Theatre Royal could be opened it had to be built. The 
building of a theatre such as London had never had before was a notion 
which commended itself to “ our Tom,” alike as an xsthete and as a man 
of business. He had formed projects for the reformation of the stage which 
he found it impossible to carry out satisfactorily in mere make-shift adap- 
tations of cockpits, and granaries, and tennis-courts. And these adapta- 
tions, expensive to make, were not sufficiently remunerative when made, 
by reason of the necessarily circumscribed accommodation for an audience 
sharp-set after its long-enforced abstinence from a favourite form of 
amusement, 

Howbeit, between Tom’s notion of a model theatre and its realisation 
in bricks and mortar, there stood for some considerable time one Sir 
Henry Herbert, Master of the Revels, hitherto by virtue of his office 
-omnipotent over the stage, and making something like a thousand a year 
in the shape of fees out of all concerned, from manager to musician. Even 
before the joint Killigrew-Davenant grant of August 21, 1660, had 
passed the privy signet, Sir Henry pronounced it “not legally to be 
done, as legally advised.” And the law courts, to which he afterwards 
appealed, rather supported his view than otherwise. It was not till after 
he had obtained his patent of April 25th, 1662, that the manager of 
the King’s Company was able to come to terms with his adversary, and 
then “a firm amity for life” was concluded upon certain conditions 
between them. The old man of the fees disposed of, remained the question 
-of a site for the new house. Eventually this too was settled. In the 
north-east angle of the most fashionable quarter—the very Belgravia of 
the London of that day—in Covent Garden itself, there was a piece of 
unoccupied ground, hallowed since by memories, at least, of the noblest 
-drama in the world, but about which there clung at the time no more 
sacred associations than may be generally supposed to attach to an ancient 
‘riding-yard ; of which most eligible site the Earl of Bedford by-and-by 
gave Mr. Killigrew a forty-one years’ building lease, at the not uncon- 
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scionably high ground-rent of £50 per annum. There, in due course, 
was erected the house that Tom built, the first Theatre Royal ; and there 
for some nine years it stood. Succumbing then to fire, a second Theatre 
Royal, the work of Sir Christopher, took its place in 1674. This, after 
1695, merged its more emphatic, but not more famous, designation in that 
of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane; the Drury of Betterton, and of Booth, 
of Garrick, and of Siddons, which, when the Adamses could prop it up 
no longer, was taken down in 1791. MHolland’s house succeeded it, to 
fall, in 1809, about the ears of Sheridan, in those charred ruins which 
represented £429,000. Out of those ruins anon arose Wyatt’s edifice, to 
receive its consecration from Edmund Kean, and to survive, altered from 
its original design—not, alas, by Beazeley and Winston only—as “ The 
National Theatre” of to-day, where Shakespeare spells ruin and Byron 
bankruptcy, and “‘ Mother Goose” lays golden eggs. 

In the construction of the first house in “ the yard,” financial con- 
siderations of a less appalling character than those Sheridan had to face 
were involved. The ground landlord of 1633 was content to see a 
builder’s bill of some fifteen hundred pounds ; and, absurdly inadequate 
as such a sum may appear to a modern Phipps, it was yet more than 
three times Peter Street’s contract price for building the Fortune only 
some sixty years previously. I daresay it sufficed to run up a Theatre 
Royal which fulfilled the prediction of a friend of ours in the Admiralty, 
and was “ very fine.” 

The new house opened “on the Thursday in Easter week, being the 
eighth day of April,” says Mr. Downes, circumstantially. This, though, 
is one of those “little deviations as to exact time” I fear, for which, 
while he hints that Mr. Charles Booth, the prompter of the Royal, is 
responsible; honest John, not without reason, “begs pardon of the 
reader” in advance. If he had taken the trouble to number his days, 
he would have found that April 8th, 1663, fell upon a Wednesday ; and 
if the diary and chronology of a playgoer of the period is to be relied 
upon, the King’s Company commenced their first season in the Garden 
on Thursday, May 7th. 

To the playgoers of a previous period, to those who had filled the 
filthy benches of the “‘ Hope,” or jostled beneath the thatchéd rafters of the 
“ Rose,” the interior aspect of the new salle would have seemed super- 
latively magnificent. To the more sophisticated and critical Pepys it 
appeared to be “made with extraordinary good convenience.” The only 
real fault he finds is with the narrowness of the passage into the pit ; 
this, however, was before he had taken to kissing pretty Mrs. Knipp in 
that passage. His other complaint about the “distance from the stage 
of the boxes, which I am confident ”—he was unwarrantably confident— 
“cannot hear,” simply shows, I think, the marked extent to which the 
conformation of the old style of playhouse had been departed from in 
the case of this the most modern. The “wooden O” of the former 
familiar “fig-drum,” or martello-tower-like edifice, had become the 
elongated ellipse, such as now obtains, and Mr. Pepys had not yet had 
time to get used to this alteration. 
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There were other alterations, other “extraordinary good conve- 
nience,” besides room to sit and facility for seeing, which—and perhaps 
the price they would have been asked to pay for them—would have 
astonished Mr. Pepys’s forbears. Not by halves, indeed, had the 
patentee and manager carried out his projects of reform. With the 
rushes from his floor had been swept away all the other barbarisms 
which had made what this Bancroft of his day was minded should be 
a drawing-room more like a bear-garden. The King’s House, thanks to 
him, was now “a thousand times better and more glorious ” than king had 
ever visited before. Covered, regardless of expense, with matting were 
the rising seats of his half-crown pit; more luxuriously upholstered 
still were his two tiers of four-shilling boxes. The Clerk of the Acts 
of the Navy himself, a dapper dandy with ever a care for his clothes, did 
not fear to mount to the eighteenpenny gallery ; whilst never in the 
first Theatre Royal was the paradis of the shilling-paying god stormed 
by the bawling, brawling, brawny-shouldered, free-list fraternity of 
flunkies. No wonder that Tom Killigrew could boast, uncontradicted, 
that he had given the public a playhouse where “not the king only for 
state but all civil people”—he knew well enough what constitutes the 
financial backbone of a theatre—“ do think they may come as well as 
any ;” and find—was this reformer the first to correct the manners of his 
underlings nor permit them to be brutal?—‘“‘no rudeness anywhere.” 
And whilst the public had their comfort thus ensured, and whilst their 
eyes were delighted with the unwonted decorations of a stage, where, too, 
it must be borne in mind, the new “fascination of sex” had been first 
*‘ called in to aid the fascination of art,” Tom’s further reforms before the 
curtain provided for the tickling of their ears and the non-offending of 
their olfactory organs. He suppressed the cat-gut scrapers and their 
balcony, and he abolished tallow. In his chandeliers burned nothing 
but wax candles, “and many of them.” In an orchestra, placed between 
pit and stage as now, sat nine, ay, ten, “fiddlers of the best,” and so 
sweet was the “wind musique” provided upon occasions that it once 
ravished a little virtuoso of our acquaintance and made him “ feel really 
sick, just as he had formerly been when in love with his wife ”—it was 
well, perhaps, that he recorded his emotions in cypher—and sent him 
home to “ remain all night transported.” 

Let those many wax-lights blaze again; let those fiddlers of the best 
play up; and let us take a glance round the Theatre Royal and see the 
company before the curtain draws upon the players. See the peers and the 
poets, the gallants and the wits, who disdain not to rub shoulders in the 
pit with the mere “citizens,” his contempt for whom, an honest tailor’s 
son—there he is yonder, on his favourite “ back bench of all” with his 
ear cocked for the conversation of the quality behind him in the boxes—will 
presently go home and register; see “all mankind’s epitome,” Villiers of 
Buckingham ; “best good” Buckhurst ; “ gentle George” Etherege and 
his copain, Sedley, whom, after that mad orgy at The Cock, in Bow Street, 
Foster, C. J., once called “ Sirrah” from the bench ; see Mr. Dryden, in 
his Norwich drugget suit, absorbing snuff, at whom, through the eye-hole 
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in the curtain, peeps his Amaryllis, Mistress Reeves, and for whom, at 
home, languishes his wife, the daughter of the dirty Earl of Buckingham- 
shire. There are Mr. Dryden’s brethren-in-law, “all the Howards,” all on: 
the authors’ list of the theatre; there is Sir Robert—Mrs. Uphill is at 
the eye-hole now—author of “The Committee,” in which Lacy, the original 
Teague, was “beyond imagination ;” and here is the Hon. Edward— 
“ pit-box-and-gallery”” Ned—who wrote that most impertinent ‘‘ Change 
of Crowns” which caused the king for once to take the trouble to get 
angry, the “more. fool than poet” to make the acquaintance of John 
Lacy’s cane, and John himself to make acquaintance with the Porter's 
Lodge ; and yonder is the Hon. James, author of “The English Monsieur,” 
and niched as Prince Volscius of the boots into “The Rehearsal.” Rhodes, 
too, the doctor-dramatist, is here—doctor without patients and dramatist 
without patience—who wrote one good part for Nelly—the “Flora” of the 
“Figarys ”—and then was heard no more; and here, too, is my Lord 
Orrery, whose “ Black Prince” filled the pit by two o’clock on its first 
day, when Mr. Pepys went into the boxes “ for the first time in my life,” 
being five-and-thirty when he committed that extravagance. 

And now from the dressing-room levée of the actress 4 la mode come 
the wonderful fops, with their “stately mien of the peacock,” their gloves 
drawn up to their elbows, their essenced periwigs—the periwig dates from 
the same year as the Royal—in exactest curl, to gather round “ Orange 
Moll” and her sisterhood at the orchestra partition, to flirt with the 
vizard-masks, to ogle a mistress, and outshine a rival, and now and then 
to listen to the play. 

Above, in the royal box, behold the dark saturnine visage of 
Old Rowley himself; and beside him, not the poor Braganza to 
look the pendant of the “Scornful Lady” on the scene, but in 
her place behold the degenerate daughter of chivalrous Grandison, 
flaunting the splendid setting of her shame ; and close by, with never a 
shadow of Sedgemoor on his pretty face, is Lucy Walter’s boy, in his. 
Guardsman’s scarlet ; and on the other side, His Highness the Duke, who- 
shall by-and-by sign that boy’s death-warrant, but who is just now in 
somewhat too demonstrative dalliance with his at last lawful Anne, for 
whom as yet young Harry Sydney—“ handsome Henry,” Saccharissa’s. 
brother—is not. Here another duchess, eccentric Newcastle, with “her 
velvet cap, her hair about her ears, many black patches because of pimples. 
about her mouth, naked-necked without anything about it, and a black 
“‘ just-au-corps ;” and there the child of Oliver, Mary Cromwell, who is 
Mary Faulconbridge now, a noticeable lady, pure and pale. 

Laughing and chattering, pulling Mr. Pepys’s curls, and running him 
up that unconscionable score for sixpenny oranges with Moll—“ cost me 
8s.,” the victim will note down ruefully when he pays it—who should be 
in front to-night but the naughty Mrs. Knipp and the piquante Mrs. 
Peirce. Ay, and who else up there, lolling across a couple of admirers 
to whisper to a third, but Nelly herself, at whom now and again the 
blasé eyes of Most Gracious Majesty glance with considerable interest, and 

those of the Castlemaine flash angry fire. Howhbeit, Nelly’s “Charles 
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the Second ” is down below, and it is Charles Sackville’s glance that she 
returns. For it is written that for Buckhurst’s sake, and eke a little 
just for devilment, she shall presently send in her parts to the House, 
and fling up all to follow him, and to preside for one brief month over 
that exceedingly fast-and-loose little establishment down at Epsom. And 
anon the curtain draws. 

For his opening-day Killigrew had put up one of those favourite old 
stock-plays he could cast so strongly, and which he seems to have 
spared no pains to render additionally attractive. Thus in Fletcher’s 
‘Island Princess ” he had a most realistic “effect” of a town on fire; 
and in Shirley’s rattling comedy, “Hide Park,” was again beforehand 
with our Boucicault in bringing the horse-race and the real live “ Flying 
Scud” of the period upon the scene. Indeed, though he scored—thanks 
to the attractiveness of Gwyn—undoubted successes with Dryden, and 
made occasional palpable hits with his other writers, his old répertoire 
was still the surest card to play, till the dawn of the “Comedy of Manners,” 
rather doubtful in Etherege, had decidedly heralded a new day in 
Wycherley. 

So the Theatre Royal opened with Fletcher’s “ Humourous Lieu- 
tenant.” Wintershell, Hart, Burt, Mohun, Lacy, instead of Clun “by 
command,” and Anne Marshalls Celia, were in the cast. Wintershell, who 
should have been stage-manager, and was considered the Coe of his day as 
a “coach,” played the King. He was famous for his delineations of these 
amorous and arbitrary potentates, nor less so for his impersonation of the 
amorousness that is imbecile—of Jonson’s La Foole or Shakespeare’s 
Slender. His four brother-actors, who are in arms all through the piece, 
had borne arms before then in soldierly earnestness, in a matter that 
was no make-believe, Charles Hart, Shakespeare’s grand-nephew, and 
Nelly’s “Charles the First,” had with Clun been a pupil of that fighting 
“actress,” Richard Robinson, whom Harrison the butcher, not doing 
the work of the Lord negligently, had put to the edge of the sword. 
Burt, Mohun, and William Shatterel, now a “ utility,” had learned their 
business under William Beeston at the Cockpit. John Lacy, who had 
begun life as a dancing-master, had deserted Terpsichore for Bellona, and 
laying down his kit had taken up a commission, and one maybe sure 
had been as humorous a Lieutenant in his regiment as the one he played 
when out of it. Neither he nor Mohun had ever worn petticoats ; and 
Clun in them had been a failure ; but Burt and Hart had established a 
reputation as “young ladies”—the one for his Clariana in “ Love’s 
Cruelty,” in which Mohun had played Bellamante ; and the other for his 
Rosaura, the heroine of another tragedy of James Shirley’s, “The 
Cardinal.” 

Clariana, Rosaura, ‘and Bellamante had all presently gone off to the 
wars on the King’s, which was the Players,’ side. Rosaura had ridden as a 
captain and Clariana as a cornet, behind Rupert; and Mohun “ the 
little man of valour,” when the game was up in England, had won his 
spurs in Flanders; and carried his major’s title back with him into his 
old profession. 
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Hart and the Major were Roscius and Aisopus. The town seemed 
never to grow tired of them. Hart in Amintor, Arbaces, Othello, Mosca, 
as Catiline in Ben Jonson’s pet, but ponderous, tragedy, which when 
he died died with him—Mohun in Melantius, Tigranes, Iago, Volpone, 
Cethegus—would fill the house as at a new play. When Nicholas Burt 
had resigned Othello to his old comrade he had to resign himself 
thenceforward to secondary business altogether, and to be relegated with 
Cartwright and William Shatterel, Prince Rupert’s quondam quarter- 
master, to the not inconsiderable category of “good actors, to particularise 
whose commendations would be too tedious.” But if the ex-Othello died 
out in the Cicero of “Catiline,” extinction of a more summary ‘sort 
was awaiting Lacy’s predecessor in the title-réle of “‘ The Humourous 
Lieutenant,” poor Clun. The Lieutenant was not Clun’s best part ; that 
was his Subtle in “The Alchemist,” and he played it with all his usual 
success on Wednesday, August 3rd, 1664. Riding home late, after an 
evening spent inter pocula, and not without Callirhée, to his country- 
house at Kentish Town, the ill-fated Walter was set upon by “an Irish 
fellow,” and other rogues “near Tatnam Court,” and disposed of in a 
ditch as though he had been a modern Irish landlord. “And the house 
will have a great miss of him.” The house had. Years afterwards the 
playgoer “did miss Clun.” 

Who else on that 7th of December, 1671, but Clun’s successor in 
“The Lieutenant ”—who else but John Lacy, “that standard of true 
comedy in our age,” could have played Bayes? Within the boundaries 
of Thalia’s kingdom there was nothing he could not do: Galliard the 
Frenchman, Sawny the Scot, Teague the Irishman, the fantastic or the 
fool, the knave or the born “natural,” Tartuffe or Old Troop, Falstaff or 
Drench the farrier. In his hands, a part of just forty-one lines, none of 
them very telling to read, became “the life and soul” of a comedy of 
Shirley’s, not wanting of itself in either—‘ Love in a Maze ;” nay, the 
very stage-clothes he wore, as they hung in his wardrobe, “ were enough 
to make a man split himself with laughing.” The vis comica could 
hardly further go. 

In that same “ Love in a Maze,” when Lacy played Thump, the 
clownish servant to Sir Gervase Simple, the lady who played Eugenia 
was probably the leading lady of the Royal—Anne Marshall, the Celia 
of the opening play, and the Desdemona of 1660—if Margaret Hughes 
was not. It is to Mrs. Gwyn’s ready tongue that we owe our information 
as to the parentage of ‘“‘ Nan” and her sister Rebecca, who was “ Beck” 
to all London. Beck, in the tyring-room, one day, had thought fit to 
rally Nell about Buckhurst ; whereupon Nell had retorted with all the 
frankness of speech which through life distinguished her, and demon- 
strated that the daughter of a praying Presbyterian was three or four 
times as bad as she (Nell), whose bringing up as a Hebe in Madam 
Ross’s establishment had been no better than it should be. Now, “the 
praying Presbyterian” who begot the erring Beck could have been none 
other than that “example to believers in word, in conversation, in charity, 
in faith, in purity,” Stephen Marshall, the parson of Finchingfield, 
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Essex, and the husband it is not quite clear of what wife. Still, if Beck 
of the beautiful hand, always delightful on the stage, and “ mighty fine” 
off it, had gone wrong, the parson had certes no reason to be ashamed 
of his elder daughter, who seems to have been a leading lady in more 
senses than one. WNell’s tongue never wagged against her, and in the 
scandalous chronicle of the time Anne Marshall’s name, famous in the 
theatre, has no place. Beck’s has, I am sorry to say, and we hear some- 
what too much of the Castlemaine’s convenient confidante in that out- 
rageous intrigue with the athlete Hall, which was the tit for the tat 
of His Majesty’s attentions to Miss Mary Davies. Another protégée of 
the Castlemaine’s was Mrs. Corey, whose unmatched performance of Doll 
Common in “ The Alchemist ” had fastened the name of the character upon 
her. “Doll” was a marvellous mimic, and thought fit to give a lifelike imi- 
tation of Lady Hervey, one afternoon, all through her Sempronia in “ Cati- 
line.” Whereupon, Edward Montagu, the Lord Chamberlain, my lady’s 
brother, had the Corey “clapped up” in durance vile. The Castlemaine, 
however, opened the prison-doors, and set “‘ Doll” at liberty, with orders 
“to do itagain, worse thanever.” And “Doil” didit, though the hisses of the 
Hervey’s partisans came thick, and their oranges thicker. Etude de meeurs! 

That “ pretty woman who seems, but is not, modest,” whom the most 

confirmed little osculator that ever day-booked his osculations in short- 
hand kissed in the green-room of the Theatre Royal, one afternoon in May 
1668, was that “lively Peg,” Mrs. Hughes. Stage record leaves her, as 
it finds her, Brabantio’s daughter; but not so did the ex-dragoon, Rupert. 
Who, coming out of his laboratory—he had turned philosopher’s-stone 
hunter, of all things—fell at her feet, nor rose till she had promised to 
be his—ruin; which promise Peg—established presently at Hammer- 
smith in the house which had belonged to Sir Nicholas Crispe, and was 
afterwards to be occupied by Bubb Doddington, the Margravine of 
Anspach, and Queen Caroline—most faithfully and effectually kept. 

A better engagement for her manager was little Mrs. Boutel, most 
espitgle of Estifanias, most heartrending of Aspatias. A better still 
was Mrs. Knipp, about whom, thanks to Mr. Pepys, one seems to know 
everything, except her Christian name: where she went, what she did 
there, what she eat, drank, and avoided—the last being ce butor of a 
husband, and the “‘ mean lodging.” She must have been the cleverest “ all- 
round” actress of her time; cast for tragedy to-day, a smart soubrette 
to-morrow, rakish dame, veiled nun, milkmaid, priestess, singer, dancer 
—and good alike in all. So good that Tom Killigrew once went to the 
length—a long one for a manager to go—of talking about raising Mrs. 

Knipp’s salary. Thirty pounds was to have been her rise—thirty pounds 
a year. ‘Twelve and sixpence a week! Fortunate Mistress Knipp ! 

Who, perhaps, when ce butor at home was more heavy-fisted than i 
usual, and the work was hard, and keeping straight, even with twelve- 
and-sixpence a week extra, harder still—who, perhaps, thought a friend 
of hers more fortunate than she. A “little, sprightly, fair-haired ’—her 
fair hair was red—‘ woman with laughing blue eyes,” that had a trick of 

laughing themselves invisible when the laugh lasted over long; with the 
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most impertinent of little cocked noses in the most roguish of round 
faces—a plump little woman whose early embonpoint meant that fit of 
apoplexy which throttled the ancestress of the Beauclerks at seven-and- 
thirty. This was Mistress Knipp’s friend and playfellow ; this was that 
Ellen Gwyn, who was, perhaps, not Gwyn, nor Ellen, but one Margaret 
Symeott. Fortunate, no doubt, whoever she was, this gutter-brat of Pipe 
Lane, Hereford—that Hereford where her great-grandson sat in lawn for 
forty years ; this nymph of the Coal Yard, Drury Lane, “ whose first 
employment was, with open throat, to cry fresh herrings, even ten a 
groat,” whom “Gentle George” professes to have seen ‘‘ muddling down 
the street, her face all pot-lid black, unshod her feet ’’—the smallest feet 
in England—“ and in a cloud of dust her cinders shaking ;” this Hebe of 
strong waters to Madam Ross’s patrons; this sauciest and wittiest of 
orange-girls who kept “a wondering pit” about her basket ; this, surely, 
most impudent of comedians, whose tragedy was a travesty not to be 
endured, but whose crack-brained comicalities in the parts that Dryden 
fitted her with—whose mad burlesque, or burlesque madness, with just a 
touch of passionate Robsonian reality about it, brought down the King’s 
House—and the King. Fortunate Nell! And yet, mayhap, the stage 
was more fortunate when it saw the last of her. 

The story of the house that Tom built comes to an end in the roar 
of “The Rehearsal,” that Gatling-gun of a farce which had taken four 
men twice as many years to load, and which, directed mainly against 
Dryden, had barrels for Barclay, Davenant—out of range, by-the-way, 
then, in Westminster Abbey—William Killigrew, the manager’s own 
brother—but. a manager n’a pas d’entrailles—the Howards, Stapleton, 
Tom Porter, and Mrs. Behn. 

Shadwell’s adaptation of Moliére’s “‘ L’Avare,” with Shadwell’s eight 
interpolated characters, was in the bills, when, no doubt as a judgment, 
the first Theatre Royal was destroyed by fire. 








MISS HELEN BARRY. 


[See Frontispiece. ] 


ISS HELEN BARRY made her first appearance at Covent Garden 
Theatre as the Princess Fortinbrasse in Dion Boucicault’s spectacular 
drama of “ Babil and Bijou,” which was produced in August, 1872. 
Before leaving Covent Garden she was retained for the Court Theatre 
as the original Queen Selene in Gilbert’s ““ Happy Land,” and in this part 
her talent had a widerscope. She showed not only considerable talent as 
an actress, but the rarer faculty of speaking blank verse as it should be 
spoken. Her success here attracted the attention of the late Tom Taylor, 
and at his request she retired from the Court to create the character of 
Arkwright’s wife, which arduous part she introduced with great good 
fortune at Leeds, in July, 1873. In the following October, after visiting 
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Dublin and the principal towns in the provinces, she brought the piece 
to London, where a very hearty reception confirmed the favourable 
verdicts passed upon her earlier essays. Her next part was Mrs. Dombey, 
in Andrew Halliday’s adaptation of Dickens’ novel, and she interpreted 
the character with much force and feeling. Subsequently she was en- 
gaged for the chief part in Boucicault’s version of Octave Feuillet’s “La 
Tentation,” produced at the Gaiety as “Led Astray,” in July, 1874. In 
the character which Mme. Fargueil made famous, Miss Barry appeared 
with considerable success, which was not refused her when she took the 
piece afterwards into the provinces. She has since played in London at 
the Princess’s Theatre, where among other things, she was the original 
Constance in the adaptation, by Mr. James Mortimer, of “ La Dame aux 
Camélias,” called “ Heartsease,” subsequently acted by Madame Modjeska ; 
and distinguished herself not a little as Lady Clancarty, when played at 
the old Queen’s Theatre in Long Acre. She achieved a fresh success at 
Drury Lane in “The World” last autumn, and has recently appeared 
at the Imperial Theatre in several favourite characters. 








THE SWAN-SONG. 
By Frank ScuLogsser. 


IVE o’clock in the afternoon, in the express train, dragging 
its weary length onwards towards the Rhine. I was 
alone in the carriage, and very anxious to get to my 
journey’s end. The season was autumn, and the evening 
drawing in; the rain was coming down in torrents. 
The carriage was close and uncomfortable, my pipe was 
out, I had used all my matches, and altogether I was in 
a most remarkably bad temper. I was half-asleep when 
I heard a tap at the window. I knew what it was; 

the guard wanted to look at my ticket again ; he had seen it about half- 

a-dozen times since starting, but, as we were now nearing Cologne, I 

supposed he wanted to take one farewell look at it before parting. It 

strikes me every time I am abroad—this continual supervision that one 
has to undergo whilst travelling on the continental ‘railways. Not only 
does one’s ticket get clipped a dozen times during the day, till it 
resembles nothing so much as a bit of lace frilling, but then that tire- 
some cooping up in the waiting-rooms, generally beery and smoky, till 
the moment before the train starts, all reminds me forcibly of the 
progress of a convict from London to Dartmoor. Then the way the 
guards walk about the carriage footboards, whilst the express trains are 
dragging their weary length along, is most horrible, not to say tantalising ; 
they are for ever waking you up, and pestering you to such an extent 
that it would seem an impossibility to go wrong. 
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To return to my sheep. I lowered the window, and became sensible 
of a beery breath and a dripping cap-peak. The owner of the breath 
and the cap-peak asked to be allowed to look at my ticket-—-German 
railway officials are often polite—and, having given it one last fond clip, 
he disappeared into the rain, and I put the shreds of my ticket into my 
pocket-book. Settling myself into a comfortable corner, I snoozed away 
the last half-hour, and was not a little glad to feel the train pull up, and 
hear a general shout of “ Céln, Céln, aussteigen,” which implied that I 
had arrived at Cologne and was requested to get out. I did so, and, 
knowing my way about, walked straight into the Custom House, and, 
asking one of the officers for a match, lit a pipe and waited for the 
luggage. In due time it was brought in, and, as there were very few 
passengers, I soon got attended to. I had only a portmanteau, so had 
to open it. I have often noticed the fact that if you have only a single 
article of baggage the chances are that you will have to open it; 
whereas if you have a lot the chances are that they won’t open one of 
them. I had nothing to declare, so, after putting a dirty hand on to 
my best shirt-front and mumbling “ Good, you can take it away,” the 
officer scrawled ‘ X,” his mark, on the portmanteau, and I locked it up, 
called a porter, and in three minutes was in the hall of the Hotel du Sud. 

My old friend Johann the porter greeted me in his customary broken 
English, and regretted “dat sie room gewohnlich vom werthen Herrn 
bewohnt vas not emptee, sere vere two verdammte Frenchmans in him.” 
I had to take another room a floor higher, a sample of the usual conti- 
nental bedroom ; with gorgeous ornaments, chairs, and tables, but bare- 
floored, a very short wooden bedstead, and most primitive washing 
arrangements, I unpacked and went down to dinner. I saw no one I 
knew in the room, so thought of going to the opera. I asked Johann 
what was to be given. “One gives ‘Lohengrin,’ and ze excellent 
Hofsiinger Ulrich is here als Gast to play ze rdle of Lohengrin. Gehen 
sie—Sall you go?” 

I was glad that “ Lohengrin ” was being played ; it was an old friend, 
and each time I heard it I found new beauties to admire; and though 
no musician, the music appealed to me in a way that no other opera did. 
There is a wonderful beauty in Wagner’s music, that, quite independently 
of its purely technical curiosities—only apparent to musicians—speaks to 
each and every of the uncultivated listeners possessing to any degree a 
musical ear and feeling heart. They will not understand the why and 
the wherefore of this appeal, and were they to seek to analyse their 
feelings they would probably fail to appreciate the method by which 
they had been touched. To the amateur listener the utmost reliance in 
Wagner is requisite; you must listen and be satisfied. 

The opera-house was quite full, but I got a back-stall for the moderate 
expenditure of three marks, or shillings. I was just in time for the short 
overture, the long-drawn strains of which seemed to me more entrancing 
than eyer. 

The curtain drew up, and the white-robed Elsa stood before the king 
and nobles of Brabant, She was a fine woman, not handsome, but 
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imposing, with a very powerful and musical voice. The choruses were 
well sung, and the mounting was excellent. In due time the heralds 
blew their trumpets, and, in answer to the third blast, the Swan drew on 
Lohengrin in his triumphal chariot. He was a splendid man, supremely 
Saxon in type, tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed, and superbly dressed in 
shining silver armour, the Swan emblazoned on breast and shield. I 
ought here to explain that it is the custom in Germany for the Court to 
appoint a certain number of “ Hofsiinger,” or Court-singers ; it is only 
an honorary title, implying merely that the bearer is engaged at one of 
the royal theatres; but, as it is a title of high merit, it is greatly coveted 
by all singers. A certain number of weeks’ absence is granted to each 
during the year, which they employ in making a provincial tour; and 
they sing at the different opera-houses under the title of “ Gast,” or 
guest ; that is to say, for a short time only ; and when a “ Gastabend,” 
or guest-evening, is announced it always attracts the art-lovers and 
critics of the town. 

The guest of the evening was, as I had been informed, Hofsinger 
Ulrich ; and if any man ever deserved favour at the hands of royalty 
surely this noble tenor did so. And what a voice !—clarion-toned, bell- 
sounding, and, withal, “ sweet as Pan piping among the sedges.” 

I was much interested and’ charmed with his voice and acting ; the 
entr’actes seemed all too long, till that wonderful scene in the third act, 
when Lohengrin and Elsa are alone, breathing love-sentences into each 
other’s ears in the quiet night. Lohengrin was at his best here. I had 
never seen any singer act as he did, his soul seemed as much in his 
movements as in the music ; and when he strained Elsa to his breast the 
fire of love from his eyes seemed to light up her hair. The words 
“‘ Mein siisses Weib,” with his love-lorn looks, teemed with fervour; and 
he threw worlds of passion into those beautiful lines with which he 
draws back the curtain and shows Elsa the glory of the night: 


Dost thou breathe too those soft sweet vapours, 
Wafting o’er on night’s dark field ? 

Secretly, in silent wonder, 
Unquestioning I to them yield. 


The whole scene was to me so wonderfully lifelike that during the 
rest of the act I could only think of Lohengrin’s fire and passion. When 
the last scene drew on, and the Swan came to fetch away Lohengrin, his 
pained, sorrowful, almost tearful look at Elsa was sadder than anything 
I had ever seen on the stage, or off it. Then his Swan-song: the 
mournful tenderness which he puts into the opening words, “ Mein 
lieber Schwan !” it might have been a dying soldier’s adieu to all he held 
dear on earth—to one he loved—to earth itself. 

Surely Wagner has un unspeakable amount of pathos; words and 
music flow together as they only can when produced simultaneously by 
a master-mind. 

When the opera was over I left the house with Lohengrin’s parting 
words lingering in my ears, I was just crossing the road to the café 
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opposite, when I felt a hand on my shoulder, and a voice bidding me 
“‘Guten abend.” 

I turned and found Mr. F., an old friend and inhabitant of Cologne 
(I had almost written colonist); of course, he was a manufacturer of 
Eau-de-Cologne—not much of a distinction in a town where three- 
fourths of the population are connected with the trade—equally, of 
course, he lived “gegeniiber dem Zulichsplatz;” they all do; the 
number of houses that are “gegeniiber dem Zulichsplatz” must be 
something enormous. 

We went over to the café and sat down to a cup of coffee; after 
the usual questions and answers as to what kind of a crossing I had 
had, how business was, etc. etc., I asked him what he knew of Ulrich 
the tenor, whom I had just heard. 

“T don’t know him personally ; in fact very few persons do; but I 
can tell you his story, which is, I suppose, what you want to know.” 

I asked what the story was, and the following tale was unfolded ; of 
course I translate, and omit the numerous “thou dear heavens!” and 
similar exclamations with which it was interlarded : 

“Robert Ulrich was one of the first tenors in Germany, and had a 
splendid engagement at the Court Theatre. About a year ago he was 
singing in his usual réles with his usual success, when a new prima 
donna was announced. She came, was seen, and conquered; not so 
much by her looks, although she was a ‘fine woman,’ but more because 
of her voice, which was pronounced to be divine. Naturally the Court 
was at her feet—it is a little way Courts have—and out of her many 
admirers she chose two—the Count K. and the tenor Ulrich. The count 
was military, rich, proud, and generally countlike; the other had 
nothing but his voice. The Count K., although aware of the innumer- 
able difficulties, both military and social, that lay in the way of an 
officer marrying an actress, even though she be a queen of song, gave 
up his position, resigned his commission, and offered his hand. Ulrich, 
on his part, confessed his love, and asked her to marry him. She 
asked both her lovers for time, kept them waiting a month, and then 
accepted the count. The tenor’s rage and jealousy knew no bounds; 
he implored, prayed, and raved at her, all to no purpose. The prima 
donna went on a provincial farewell tour; Ulrich followed, and easily 
procured engagements at the same theatres ; to-night in Cologne was the 
last night of her tour, in a week she is to be married, and retire from 
the stage.” 

The passion, love, rage, and tenderness that I had witnessed were 
evidently then no stage-playing, no acting. Ulrich at any rate was in 
earnest, and seemingly as much in love as ever. How would it end? 
If she had ever loved him—which seemed almost evident—that love 
would have to be shifted; and as the wife of a count, she would be 
placed out of reach of Ulrich’s after-love. 

My friend F., after telling me this story, finished his coffee, asked 
me to come and see him next day, and went home. I followed his 
example, and went to my hotel. I was soon in bed, but could not get 
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to sleep ; Lohengrin haunted me, and the time passed, and I could not 
get to bed. Ulrich with his impassioned love kept staring at me, and 
do what I would, I could not thrust his image from before me. I 
should think it must have been about midnight, and I had been almost 
asleep when I thought I heard the Swan-song. Was I dreaming? No, 
I was now wide awake. I sat up and Jistened; yes, distinctly, quite 
distinctly, the Swan-song was being sung in the next room to mine, and 
Ulrich was singing it, low and plaintively, every word with intense 
feeling; to whom was he bidding farewell with such fervour, such 
earnestness? How his voice, low though it was, thrilled the very 
boards that separated our rooms. He finished his song, slowly and 
sadly, as though loath to forsake the lovely melody ; 2 moment’s interval, 
then a pistol-shot rang out with terrible clearness. I jumped up, and 
rushed out into the passage to the next door; it was locked. People 
came rushing from all sides; of course, we knew what to expect, it 
could only be suicide. But how awful! a few hours ago singing in full 
glare of a multitude, now wounded, perhaps dead, by his own hand, alone 
in the silence of his room. Which was it? we all asked ourselves— 
wounded or dead? ‘We heard no sound, no movement, and dreaded the 
worst, The door was burst open, and our fears realised. Dead on the 
floor, a revolver in his right -hand, a letter in his left. There was 
nothing to be done; the police came in a short time, took our deposi- 
tions, and covered up the corpse. The letter was addressed “To those 
kind friends who made me what I was.” It was short and distinctly 
written, to the following effect : 

“T have committed this sin in full consciousness of its awfulness. 
My friends have spoiled me; my first great grief has marred my life. 
I might have been happy, had I been less ambitious. Tell her that I 
love her still, and know of no other way to make her happy. Alive, I 
should not have had sufficient strength of mind to keep away from her ; 
it is better so. She would never have been happy with me. I loved 
her too much. Give her what is left of my love.—Roxssert Uxricu.” 

Naturally this sad event made a great stir. I had to tell my tale to 
many different judges, self-constituted and legal. It detained me for 
sometime in town, and I was heartily glad when I was at last able to 
get away, trying to leave behind me all remembrances of the wonderful 
singer who loved too well. 














The celebrated Mdlle. Lecouvreur, of the Frangais, passing through the 
streets at a late hour on a raw cold night, was accosted by a poor woman 
with four little children, who asked the actress for alms. Mdlle. Lecouvreur 
searched her pockets and found nothing. “ Wait,” said she; “I will give 
you more than you could have hoped for.” And instantly throwing off 
her mantle, she began to recite the imprecations of Camille with so much 
fire and energy that a crowd collected around her. She then made a 
collection from the audience, and gave the money to the poor woman. 
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DRAMATIC CONSTRUCTION. 


By Sypngy Grunpy. 


HE December number of Tue Tueatre contained some interesting 
reminiscences by Mr. Palgrave Simpson of the great French 
playwright, whom he justly terms, “in dramatic construction the master 
of all writers for the stage.” It is, as Mr. Simpson laments, too much 
the fashion to look down upon Scribe as an ingenious but somewhat 
antiquated author—a lion in his day, no doubt—but now a very dead 
lion indeed, and not to be compared with the living jolly dogs of the 
Palais Royal. Before Scribe is relegated to the limbo of the “ classics,” 
it would be well for us to learn the lesson of his work. Construction is 
the most difficult, as it is the most important element in play-writing, 
and it is natural that it should be the least understood. In some 
quarters there is almost a disposition to pooh-pooh it; and even where 
its importance is recognised in the abstract, it does not always receive 
its due share of attention. In the most comprehensive criticisms which 
appear in the leading journals—criticisms often written with painstaking 
care, and with an obvious anxiety to deal with every feature of the play 
under discussion—it is surprising what a small proportion of space is 
devoted to the analysis of the technical construction. To a great extent 
both authors and critics seem to have lost sight of construction, in 
England, in the present day. Possibly the critics have looked for it ‘so 
long without finding it that they have given over looking for it in 
despair. Certainly play after play has been allowed to pass which 
violates every canon of the art. I fancy nobody will be the worse for 
sitting a few moments at the feet of the great apostle of construction, 
Eugéne Scribe. 

To any student of his works the secret of his monotonous success is 
clear. He allows nothing to divert his attention, and he does not allow 
himself to divert the attention of his audience for one moment from 
his story. He had a hand in more than four hundred plays. I don’t 
pretend to have read all of them, but, judging those which I have not 
read by those which I have, I make bold to say that, in the whole four 
hundred, there are not four hundred lines which have not a distinct 
bearing upon the fable which he is narrating. Lines might be cut and 
speeches shortened, here and there, as not being absolutely essential to 
the scheme ; but even they will be found to have their object, and to 
aid in graduating the development of the plot. So much is obvious to 

‘the attentive reader of Scribe’s plays; but it is only the adapter who 
pulls one of them to pieces, for the purpose of constructing a new and 
original play out of the component parts, who is able fully to appreciate 
the art of this marvellous workman. Woe betide the rash man who 
takes a single entrance in vain, who makes light of the most (apparently) 
trifling exit, who ventures to despise the slightest incident! If he 
removes one brick, he must reconstruct the entire edifice, 
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The supreme ingenuity of Scribe has always been recognised, but 
more admirable than the ingenuity itself is the art by which that 
ingenuity is made to subserve the purpose of the story. Effect follows 
cause with logical precision ; each little effect becomes itself a cause, and 
the continually growing group is always tending toward the great effect, 
namely, the solution of the problem or the demonstration of the theorem 
which is the subject-matter of the play. So logical is the process, and 
so neat the manipulation, that there is about the complete work the 
same sort of beauty that there is about some of the propositions of 
Euclid ; and as one lays down the book, one feels inclined to mutter 
to oneself, ““Q. E. F.” or “Q. BE. D.,” as the case may be. Scribe had 
undoubtedly a mathematical mind, and was, I should think, a superb 
whist-player. So consummate is his craft, that his pieces possess a 
technical attraction quite apart from the human interest of the intrigue. 
Turn over the canvas, and you find the stitches at the back are as neat 
as the pattern on the front. There is not a tab or an end sticking out 
anywhere. Of every one of his plays it may be said that it is “ teres 
atque rotundus.” 

I have called Scribe a “ playwright,” and it is as a playwright that I 
have been considering him ; because, in my opinion, it is as a playwright 
that he excels. He was a dramatist as well, and an able one, but a place 
can scarcely be claimed for him amongst the great dramatists of the 
world. As a dramatist, such a writer as Shakespeare simply extinguishes 
him ; but as a playwright, he is a master where Shakespeare is a child. 
In construction, he stands head and shoulders above his closest com- 
petitor ; and one reason why he is now comparatively neglected is, that 
we have to a certain extent lost the taste for legitimate construction. 
We have not only come to underrate its importance, but we have been 
taught to confound it with the Jack-in-the-box tricks of that dramatic 
acrobat M. Hennequin. 

The great lesson to be learnt from Scribe is the supreme importance 
of getting along with the story. This, I take it, is the first principle of 
true construction. It sounds very simple, but how much does it mean ? 
It means not only that you must not stop to introduce hansom cabs 
and pumps, not only that you must not keep your story waiting while 
your characters go through their celebrated six-door trick ; it means 
also that you must not stop even to portray character, except so far 
as the character concerns the plot; it means that the most brilliant 
line ever written is bad in art if its delivery impedes the action of 
the play; it means that you must not stop to work up great Sardou 
scenes, however dramatic in themselves, if their elaboration throws them 
out of proportion to the general plan. The fable is the play. The plot 
ought to spring out of the characters; but, the plot once framed, the 
characters are only valuable so far as they carry on the action and 
elucidate the theme ; and that is the best dialogue which tells the story 
most effectively. This is the lesson which Scribe teaches, and which 
nobody has learnt. 

It is a hard lesson, but those who refuse to learn it do so at their 
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peril. Their pump may draw the town—their dialogue may amuse—their 
character may prove a favourite—their great scene of the two men and 
a boy may make their fortune: but they are always in danger. The 
writer, without a pump, with but poor gifts of characterisation, incapable 
of brilliant dialogue, unable to devise great scenes, who goes jogging 
along with his plain unvarnished tale, is always safe. So strong a hold. 
has narrative upon the human mind, that it must be a very dull story 
indeed which will not keep the attention of an audience, provided the 
author will only go on developing it. If he gags—and authors gag quite 
as much as low comedians—his gag may go with a roar; but he has 
trifled with the attention of his audience, he has pro tanto weakened its 
interest and imperilled his play. We are taught by Scribe that the vital 
principle of what Mr. Moy Thomas has called “the not very recondite 
art” of play-writing, is this: Make no “damnable faces,” but get along 
with your story. 

It is unnecessary to insist that every play should comply with the 
stern requirements of this very simple rule. Such a course would 
deprive us of much amusement, and many of our most cherished and 
dramatic scenes. The bulk of plays will always more or less contravene 
the strict canons of art. Let them. But let us not forget what those 
canons are. Let us remember that a play ought to be regarded, not in 
the light of its dialogue, or of its characterisation, or of its isolated scenes, 
but as a whole. Let us enjoy to the full the splendid abilities of Sardou; 
but let not his brilliancy blind us to the fact that, in construction, the 
clever pupil is not equal to the master. There is no harm and much 

‘good in crowding the theatre to see the scene of the three men in 
“Dora,” so long as we do not in our enthusiasm forget that the big effect 
comes in the wrong place and throws the rest of the play out of gear— 
that, for the purpose of working up a sensational effect, an insignificant 
character is, for the moment, given an importance out of all proportion 
to his bearing upon the general plan. Having played his big scene, 
Orloff is sent home to his supper. He was only a puppet, and M. Sardou 
has done with him. Sardou grew out of Scribe, as Sheridan grew out of 
Congreve ; but he lacks the consummate neatness and perfect finish of 
his progenitor. His great scenes are greater than Scribe’s ; but the play 
is the thing, not the isolated scenes. Sardou’s plots are written up to 
his scenes, Scribe’s scenes are written out of his plots. Scribe would 
never have marred that superb comedy, “ Nos Intimes,” by that unworthy 
device of the fox. After exciting the interest of his audience to the 
highest pitch, M. Sardou suddenly turns round upon the spectator, and 
putting his finger to his nose, drops the curtain. The trick is worthy of 
Hennequin. Scribe has his devices, nobody has more, but he never 
makes an April fool of his audience, 

One more word about tricks, and I have done. 

Some eighteen months ago all students of dramatic art were publicly 
recommended by an eminent critic to go and study, as a model of con- 
struction, a certain comedy then running. I, for one, accepted the 
advice, and went to be instructed. I found a very amusing play, a fine 
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flow of animal spirits, and a great popular success. I found any amount 
of clever complication and a good deal of confusion ; finally, I found 
some construction—which would have caused Scribe’s every individual 
hair to stand on end. Puzzle is not plot, and complication is not 
necessarily construction. Tricks, in moderation, are as legitimate in the 
work of the playwright as rouge upon the face of an actor ; the theatre 
is a box of tricks—Scribe is full of them; but his art ought to have 
taught us that they are legitimate only as a means and ought not to be 
practised as the end. The work of the master is the true criterion. For 
this lesson, amongst innumerable others, and for the series of perfect 
pictures by means of which it is conveyed, we owe him a deep debt of 
gratitude ; and I ask the editor of Tae Tueratre to allow me to join 
Mr. Palgrave Simpson in laying a leaf of laurel upon his grave. 








THE LADY BEATRIX. 


THe Low Comepian’s Srory. 
By Gorpon Gun. 


HAT am I “glowering” at? Why, at the announcement 

of a forthcoming marriage—and, “which is more,” a 

“fashionable” marriage. Here you are: “ We understand 

that a marriage is arranged between the Lady Beatrix Adair, 

only daughter of the Earl of Mountjoye, and Mr. Samuel Drake.” That’s 

the great iron man, you know. What has the low comedian of the T. R., 

Mudford, to do with earls and ladies and great iron men? Well, this 

“ fashionable” item has sent my memory drifting back a few years, and 

made me feel just a wee bit sentimental ; so, if you like, I don’t mind 

telling you the story before we turnin. Help yourself, then, and don’t 
interrupt. 

When my father had the old theatre at Woodbridge there was a 
very pretty girl playing juveniles in his stock company—a Miss Chavasse. 
When I speak of her good looks I go by report, by her miniature, and by 
something else ; for I was too young at the time she left us to be a judge 
of feminine charms. But she was very pretty, and very clever in her 
business, and very ladylike and good. That being so, she naturally had 
a host of admirers. All the unmarried members of the company, two- 
thirds of the young fellows of the town, and at least half of the junior 
officers of the garrison were wild about Beatrix Chavasse; but she 
encouraged nobody, so they say—making herself .perfectly agreeable to 
anyone who was properly introduced, ignoring any unwarranted advance, 
and working away at her profession with a will. My mother had a great 
interest in and liking for her, and after a time she might almost have 
been said to live with us. 

The garrison of which I have spoken consisted of a regiment of 
the line, and one of the lieutenants was a young Irishman of good 
family, Gerald Adair by name. He was a very quiet shy sort of 
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fellow, who had never been included among the avowed admirers of the 
pretty Miss Chavasse ; so my father was a little surprised one day when, 
dining at the officers’ mess, he was asked by Adair for an introduction to 
the lady. In spite of his surprise, however, the governor, who had 
somewhat old-fashioned ideas, was gratified by the formal and deferential 
manner in which the request was made, and took the first opportunity of 
complying with it. To make a long story short, Adair had already fallen 
desperately in love, and the feeling speedily became mutual. Miss 
Chavasse had no near relative, and my father and mother accordingly 
acted in loco. To them and to her young Adair stated his worldly 
position. There was plenty of “blood” on his side, bu! not much money ; 
for he had only a small income besides his pay, and, as he said, abso- 
lutely no “expectations.” It was agreed by all parties, however, that 
there was enough to live on, especially as each of the pair brought an 
inexhaustible fund of love; and one fine morning they were married 
from my father’s house. It was a memorable day, I believe—town, 
theatre, and garrison uniting to celebrate the occasion ; and the informa- 
tion that his marriage had brought on fits of gout and hysterics among 
his aristocratic relations—who were chiefly uncles, aunts, and cousins, 
and who had never done anything for him beyond barely acknowledging 
his existence—did not disturb the bridegroom’s supreme content. 

The honeymoon was scarcely over when the regiment was ordered 
to India, whither the young wife insisted upon accompanying her 
husband. At pretty frequent intervals my mother received from her 
“gon and daughter,” as she called them, letters, one of which in course of 
time announced the birth of a girl baby. A few years more, and there 
eame a heartbroken letter from Adair. The bright beautiful young 
wife and mother was dead. His grief was something terrible. In inco- 
herent terms he accused himself of being his darling’s murderer through 
bringing her to “ that horrible country,” and he vowed that if it were not 
for his little daughter he would not care to live an hour. Growing 
somewhat calmer as he went on—I have seen the letter—he entreated my 
mother, whom he addressed as if she were his own, to accept the charge 
of his motherless child. It was time for her to be sent home in any 
case, he eaid, and now it was doubly necessary. 

Of course my mother agreed—my father had died meanwhile ; but 
that has nothing to do with the present story—and in due time little 
Beatrix Adair arrived in company with her ayah and a lady who had 
taken charge of her on the voyage. What a quaint mite she was to be 
sure, with a little brown face that was constantly developing unexpected 
dimples in cheeks and chin; big, black, wondering eyes; and tiny red 
lips that lisped Hindostani, greatly to my boyish bewilderment! There 
was not, however, many years’ difference between our ages, and we soon 
became fast friends, As time wore on Beatrix grew tall, with a singular 
grace in all her movements, and a face of rare beauty. My mother, who 
idolised her, vowed she was “the image” of the elder Beatrix ; and this 
was the “something else” to which I referred when speaking of Miss 
Chavasse’s good looks. Both my little friend and I had the histrionic 
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fever in our veins, and we confided to one another our intention of going 
on the stage at the earliest possible moment. Meanwhile we used to 
massacre love-passages from “the legitimate ”—always “ the legitimate.” 
We were Romeo and Juliet, we were Jaffier and Belvidera, we were 
Hamlet and Ophelia. It would have amused an onlooker immensely, I 
have no doubt, to hear Trix bidding me swear not by the moon, or me 
despatching Trix to a nunnery ; but there was never any onlooker to be 
amused, Our rehearsals were strictly private. 

Well, those were happy years. Once Trix’s father came home on 
leave. He spent a few weeks with us, expressed himself highly satisfied 
with his daughter’s progress under my good mother’s wing, and tipped me 
magnificently. Then he was off again. He had already effected more 
than one exchange for the sake of the extra pay to be got by staying in 
India, He was resolved that, in his own words, “‘ Trix should be an 
heiress,” But the end of all this was at hand. 

Coming down to breakfast one morning when I was about sixteen, 
I found my mother poring, with a face of some concern, over a news- 
paper and a Peerage. I made some chaffing remark, to which she did not 
reply, and soon was off to school. On my return in the afternoon I saw 
a handsome carriage and pair standing at the door of the house, “A 
bespeak,” was my internal comment. My mother, as you know, kept 
on the theatre, and there were still such things in Woodbridge as “ be- 
speaks,” Curious to learn who the visitor might be, I stole round to the 
window of our little drawing-room, which opened on the back-garden, 
and peeped in. A stately old lady in black was standing in the middle 
of the room. Beside her was Trix, who was crying. Opposite stood my 
mother, looking troubled but stately too. 

“You will, of course, be recompensed for your care of Lady 
Beatrix Adair.” 

It was the visitor who spoke, and I heard no more. Instinctively I 
thought of the newspaper and the Peerage. They were soon in my 
hands, and the first item that met my eyes in the former was a piece of 
news which, as you must remember, created a tremendous sensation at 
the time—the agrarian murder, in the West of Ireland, of the Earl of 
Mountjoye and his only son Viscount Adair. ‘The account concluded 
thus: “Lord Mountjoye is succeeded in the title and estates by his 
nephew, Major Adair, who is at present with his regiment in India.” 
A brief reference to the Peerage verified this statement. Viscount Adair 
had no son, and I knew that Trix’s father was next heir, though his 
chance of succeeding had hitherto seemed so remote as to be out of the 
question. 

I went up to my room, and locked myself in. ‘Lady Beatrix 
Adair!” I had never known how passionately fond of her I had been 
in my boyish way till now, when she was suddenly removed beyond my 
reach, While I was trying hard not to disgrace my manhood in my 
own eyes by blubbering, a light footstep ran upstairs, a tap came to the 
door, and Trix’s voice, with “tears in it,” pronounced my name. Before 
T could collect myself sufficiently to answer, “ Lady Beatrix !” was called 
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from below ; the light step slowly retreated, and presently the carriage 
rolled away. 

I wandered about the fields till late that night, as wretched a young 
lover as could be found under the stars. When I returned, my mother, 
guessing how it was with me, forbore to probe the wound ; and, indeed, 
she seemed in as desolate case as myself. We never had any tidings from 
our lost treasure; but, being in Kensington Gardens one morning, a 
couple of years after, I heard my name uttered behind me in a tone of 
sweet and joyous surprise. It was Trix, looking Well, well, I 
sha’n’t rhapsodise. She was beginning to tell me how she had lately dis- 
covered that a cruel plot had intercepted her correspondence with her old 
friends ; but just then the fatal “‘ Lady Beatrix !” broke once more upon 
my ear, and two majestic Gorgons bore her away. 

So that’s my story, old man, which isn’t much of a story after all. 
It and my pipe are finished at the same time. The sequel? Why, the 
sequel is that, as is right and natural, pretty Trix goes to adorn the 
dinner-table of the millionaire, who is, I believe, not a bad fellow, and 
hardly old enough to be her grandfather. 

Good-night ! 








“KING LEAR” IN PARIS. 
By Dorton Cook. 


- SMALL party of English ladies and gentlemen 

" paid a visit to Paris in the autumn of 1802, and 

subsequently one of their number published an 

account of their adventures. It must be re- 

membered that at this time France had been for 

some years almost as an undiscovered country 

to the dwellers on this side of the Channel, if 

not absolutely a bourne from which English 

travellers did not return. The ladies and 

gentlemen enjoyed themselves greatly ; they 

spent a considerable sum of money, and were 

now amazed now delighted and now disgusted at 

what they saw. Among other places they, of course, visited Versailles, 

and made their way into the theatre of the Palais. They pronounced 

the decorations “splendid and quite princely,” and judged that “when 

lighted up and filled with company it must have been the most beautiful 

theatre in Europe.” But what was their surprise to find piled up at the 

rear of the stage various scenes bearing this inscription on the back of 

them: “ Painted for the tragedy of King Lear in 1783.” They could 
have believed themselves in Drury Lane ! 

M. Ducis’s version of “ King Lear” was an endeavour to lop and 

trim the tragedy into the classical shape demanded by the traditions of 
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the Théatre Frangais at a time when the romantic drama did not exist in 
France, and when there seemed to be no medium, indeed, between plays of 
the severe antique pattern and the rude exhibitions of the funambulists. 
If Shakespeare was to be presented at all upon the French stage, it could 
only be in the strait-waistcoat prepared for him by M. Ducis; an 
unmaimed, uncondensed, unbuttoned, and perfectly natural Shakespeare 
could not expect to be tolerated in France—it was quite out of the 
question ; that was the general opinion of the Frenchmen of those times. 
So M. Ducis set to work upon “ King Lear,” and produced his tortured, 
twisted, and mutilated version of the tragedy at Versailles first, in the 
presence of the Court, and afterwards at Paris, in 1783. The first act 
of the play he omitted altogether; that gave him very little trouble at 
any rate. Before the curtain had risen Lear was understood to have 
divided his kingdom between his two daughters Regan and Goneril ; 
upon Cordelia the new name of Elmonde had been bestowed, and she was 
not permitted to marry the King of France ; possibly this was thought 
to be an affront to French history, A new character was then intro- 
duced—Ulric, King of Denmark, to whom Lear designs to give the hand 
of Elmonde. The scene throughout the first act represents the castle 
of the Duke of Cornwall, the husband of Regan. The plan of marrying 
Elmonde to Ulric is speedily abandoned ; Lear is induced to believe that 
such a union would have a dangerous effect upon the national repose. 
Thereupon Ulric threatens to invade England. Elmonde is accused of 
carrying on a secret and treasonable correspondence with that prince. 
The calumny serves as a pretext for the banishment of Elmonde, and 
is the cause of all her misfortunes, She takes to flight, and finds refuge 
in a hermit’s cave hidden in the recesses of a forest. Thither arrive the 
Dukes of Albany and Cornwall to watch the movements of certain rebel 


English who purpose to turn to their own account the invasion of : 


King Ulric. And soon. One wonders at last why the play should be 
called “‘ King Lear,” or why Ducis should have troubled himself about 
Shakespeare at all; so very little use has been made of him. Some 
account of the first performance of Ducis’s adaptation is contained in the 
correspondence of Grimm and Diderot, published in England in 1814, 
“We do not,” it is said, “ reproach M. Ducis with having supposed all 
the events previous to the commencement of the poem ; still less do we 
reproach him for ascribing the injustice of Lear towards Elmonde to a 
motive less frivolous and puerile. But we can scarcely pardon him for 
perplexing a narrative which already, without an uncommon degree of 
attention, cannot be understood, and which, even now, when regarded 
with the greatest attention, appears not more clear or interesting.” It 
is decided that there are really but two characters in the tragedy: 
Lear, personated in a wonderful manner by M. Brizard ; and Elmonde, 
admirably played, and especially in the third act, by Madame Vestris, 
the great tragic actress, it may be as well to note, who made her first 
appearance at the Théfitre Frangais in 1768. The performance was 
favourably received both at Court and in the city. A call was raised for 
M. Ducis, but it was not attended with much enthusiasm ; for the last 
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act had pleased less than its predecessors. ‘ Notwithstanding this, the 
author had the weakness to make his appearance at the very time when 
it was least desired ; for the performer commissioned to announce the 
second performance of the play had just informed the public that peace 
had been signed.” This was, of course, the treaty which secured the 
independence of America. 

Edmund Kean played Lear with the English company visiting Paris 
in 1828. No doubt he appeared, as was his wont, in the acting edition 
of the play—the miserable adaptation of Nahum Tate. Before censuring 
M. Ducis too severely, it is as well to take into account the malefactions 
of our own stage in reference to Shakespeare. “ Verily,” as the poet 
Campbell wrote, “if Shakespeare be the idol of England he must be 
called our molten idol: we allow him to be cast into so many shapes 
and to be adulterated with such , base alloy.” With a view to the 
accommodation of the French audience patronising the English per- 
formers at the Salle Favart, a special translation of the tragedy was 
published “conforme aux représentations données 4 Paris, 1828.” A 
later version, by Carlhant, “avec le texte anglais en regard,” probably 
for the use of students, was published in Paris in 1847. 

M. Jules Lacroix, who had published in 1840 a literal translation in 
verse of “ Macbeth,” produced many years later an adaptation of “ King 
Lear.” It is important to observe that, whereas in “ Macbeth” the poet’s 
text was strictly followed, in “ King Lear” many changes were ventured 
upon—no doubt to suit the play to performance in a French theatre, 
M. Lacroix’s tragedy, “Le Roi Lear,” was indeed presented at the 
Odéon in 1868. Certain critics at the time regretted that the experiment. 
had not been tried of exhibiting “une traduction scrupuleuse et non une 
adaptation ; ” while it was admitted that the play presented in its integrity, 
-with all its “intrigues diverses,” its many and complicated scenes, might. 
have overtaxed the patience of a French audience. M. Lacroix, while he 
avoided M. Ducis’s wholesale system of suppression and alteration, thought 
it well to simplify the fable by omitting all the incidents relating to 
the sons of Gloucester. The illegitimate Edmund does not appear at all; 
Edgar figures in one scene only, and his madness is not supposed to be 
simulated. He is a genuine lunatic of the period, escaped from a mad- 
house in his rags and tatters, who meets the raving Lear by chance in 
the storm upon the heath. To borrow from M. Jules Claretie’s review 
of the performance, first published in “ L’Opinion Nationale”: “ C’est 
une chose effrayante que cette rencontre de deux fous causant entre eux 
de leurs monomanies comme des gens raisonnables parleraient de leur 
affaires de négoce. On croirait voir, descendus de leur cadre, deux de 
ces agités qu’a peints Delacroix dans son tableau du Tasse.” This was 
not quite Shakespeare’s intention however. Gloucester and Kent had 
also, in the adaptation, lost something of their original quality; and 
generally it was thought that the play had become rather too much of a 
monologue, or less a play than a part. For M. Lacroix had been at great 
pains to preserve the character of Lear ; he had regarded it “‘avec une sorte 

de piété.” The catastrophe had not been tampered with ; the example 
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of Tate was not followed, although it was conceded that the murder 
of Cordelia was a supreme atrocity, and that many of our “ faiseurs 
contemporains” would have been greatly tempted to provide a more com- 
fortable conclusion. Hamlet, at the opera-house, survived the slaughter 
of the other dramatis persone, to be proclaimed king as the curtain 
falls ; and it was probable that some adapter of the future, “ami des 
dénofiements heureux,” would save Ophelia from her ‘muddy death,” 
and lift her to the throne of Denmark, to reign there as the queen-consort 
of young king Hamlet. Why should not the life of Cordelia be spared ? 
Because, M. Claretie explains, “‘Vinnocent paye pourle coupable.” She 
was born to be a martyr. In her death the punishment of Lear is 
completed and the sins of her sisters find expiation. In the judgment 
of the poet her cruel doom was inevitable—as logical a necessity as the 
drowning of Ophelia. 

Shakespeare awoke memories of Balzac. ‘Le Roi Lear” was pro- 
nounced to be an epical “ Pére Goriot.” Delphine and Anastasie, the 
two daughters of M. Goriot the vermicellier, bring their parent to ruin 
much after the manner of Goneril and Regan. It is true that Delphine 
and Anastasie are not tragedy-queens, that they move in a very vulgar 
sort of world, and that they do not plunder their father of his kingdom, 
but of his bank-notes: still, the result is the same. And M. Claretie 
even finds in M. Goriot, ‘le vieux bonhomme de marchand, avec son 
amour instinctif, immense et stupide,” a strong resemblance to the Lear 
of Shakespeare. Balzac was reproached for degrading paternal dignity 
in his portratyal of a father so weak, fatuous, credulous, humble as 
M. Goriot. Why is not Shakespeare in like manner reproached? But 
for his part M. Claretie finds in the overwhelming distress of the tragedy 
“a glorification méme de Ja paternité. Plus le piete courbe ces tétes 
blanches, et’ plus il fiétrit les enfants qui les insultent.” Finally, the 
critic pronounces King Lear to be “le drame éternel de la famille.” 

The representation of M. Lacroix’s “ Roi Lear” was much approved. 
The arduous character of Lear was personated by M. Beauvallet with 
admirable art. Terrible in the scenes of madness, the actor was most 
pathetic when he bent over the body of the murdered Cordelia. “Un 
seul mot, le ‘Qu’est-ce que tu dis?’ simplement murmuré & loreille de 
cette morte qu'il croit entendre encore parler, vaut tous les grands éclats 
du monde.” The actor was finely “made up,” with long white beard 
and hair flowing about his shoulders. As the madman Edgar, M. Taillade 
greatly distinguished himself. His appearance in the scene of the storm, 
‘en haillons, demi-nu, pauvre fou poursuivi par ses terreurs,” thrilled the 
house. The effect was prodigious. Of Kent and Gloucester, MM. Paul 
Deshayes and Laute were excellent representatives. 

As Cordelia, Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt played charmingly, proving 
herself indeed “ cette gracieuse et harmonieuse femme” of whom Lear 
said— 

Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in woman. 
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RARE OLD MEMORIES. 


By W. MItuer. 





AM an old playgoer, and some of my 
theatrical experiences have been of 
rather an exceptional character. I have 
been present at some very amusing 
“first appearances ;” I have formed 
one of a party of four in a private box 
—the fourth being a Bengal tiger! and 
I was one of the audience at the Astor 
Place Opera House on the night of the 
“Macready Riot” in New York, on 
which occasion twenty-two persons lost 
their lives. Of this last occurrence, 

however, I do not propose to speak 
here, a description of it, from my pen, having already appeared 
elsewhere. 

My earliest recollections of the drama date so far back as 1836. At 
that period, and for several years thereafter, I was a resident of New 
York, and I purpose confining myself in this paper to narrating my 
experiences as a playgoer in that city. It could then boast of but three 
theatres: the Park, the Bowery, and the Franklin ; the latter a little 
bandbox of a place scarcely so large as the Royalty. Both the Bowery 
and the Franklin were situated on the east side of the town, and occu- 
pied about the same relative position as regards the Park that the city 
and transpontine theatres here do towards those of the West-end. 
Indeed, then and for some time afterwards, the Park rather con- 
temptuously ignored the existence of the other houses, its play-bills being 
simply headed “The Theatre,” without any further title. Nor was it 
altogether without some show of reason that the Park arrogated to itself 
this pre-eminence, for it was at that day the only theatre frequented by 
the better class of citizens; and on its boards had appeared, without 
exception, all the great English actors who had crossed the Atlantic, 
amongst whom may be enumerated Cooper, Conway, Cooke, the elder 
Kean, Booth, Mathews, and Power. 

The theatres of that day differed widely, and for the worse, from 
those of the present time; indeed, the improvement, both before and 
behind the curtain, in the American and English houses has been most 
marked during the last quarter of a century. The Park was, in fact, in 
all respects an example of what a theatre should—not be, It was ugly, 
dirty, gloomy, inconvenient, and ill-lighted. Ventilation in those days 
was an almost unknown science, and during the summer months the 
audiences suffered severely from the heat. In the winter, on the other 
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hand, as no provision was made for warming the building, the cold was 
sometimes intense. The Indian punkahs; the currents of air, cooled by 
being passed through a refrigerator, circulated through the house ; the 
admirable system of warming, when necessary, every part of the edifice 
by means of hot-air or steam-pipes, were alike unknown. It was not 
until a much later period, when the Park had long ceased to exist, 
that the theatres of New York became, what they now are, the most 
comfortable in the world. 

The stage appointments, too, closely resembled those of the London 
theatres of the time, and miserable enough they were, The arrangement 
of the scenery, in particular, was very ill-contrived—little or no improve- 
ment having been made in this respect, notwithstanding the great 
advance in the mechanical arts since the days of Garrick, a period of 
upwards of seventy years. Not only were the admirable set-scenes, 
elaborately built up, with which for some years past the playgoer has 
been familiar, wanting, but, whatsoever the place represented, the plan 
on which the stage was “set” was pretty nearly the same; the side 
scenes, or “‘ wings ” as they are technically termed, being invariably placed 
at intervals of six or eight feet apart, so that a distressed heroine might 
frequently be seen rushing from one side of the stage to the other, 
seeking vainly to escape from‘a spot, it was ridiculously palpable to the 
spectator, there was no obstacle to her leaving whenever she pleased. A 
carpeted floor was a luxury never indulged in, and the furniture was 
usually of the most beggarly description—a table, a sofa, and a couple of 
chairs being considered amply sufficient for any apartment in the palace 
of the richest noble. One thing, too, used to have a very odd appearance ; 
when the play happened to be a tragedy, in those scenes in which any 
of the characters were to be killed, pieces of green baize were laid on 
different parts of the stage for the actors to fall upon, so as to save their 
dresses from injury. 

These deficiencies were, however, not altogether the fault of the 
manager, but were partly the result of the plan on which the dramatists 
of a former generation constructed their plays. When the scene had to 
be changed six, eight, or even ten times in a single act, it was not of 
course to be expected that the mise-en-scine should be as complete as it 
now is, Still, making every allowance for the difficulties which had to be 
contended with, it must, I conceive, be admitted that much that might 
have been done to give completeness to the representation was neglected. 

But to return from this digression. I recollect, shortly after my 
arrival in New York, being taken as a child to see Miss Ellen Tree 
(afterwards Mrs. Charles Kean) as Viola, Desdemona, and Beatrice ; 
and, somewhat later, Mr. Macready in several Shakespearean characters 
—amongst others, Macbeth.* Little did I then dream under what pecu- 
liarly painful circumstances I should, many years afterwards, witness his 
performance of that part for the last time in America. 


* It was in this play that Mr. Macready appeared at the Astor Place Opera 
House, on May 10th, 1849, when the terrible riot previously referred to in this 
paper occ 
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One of my theatrical experiences about this time was of rather an 
exceptional character, a party of three in a stage-box. on one occasion 
being very nearly rendered a parti carré by the addition to our number 
of a—tiger! It occurred in this way. In the year 1836 or 1837—I 
cannot, at this interval of time, recollect which—a man of the name of 
Carter arrived in New York with a troupe of wild beasts, which he had 
trained after the manner of Van Amburgh. He was engaged at the 
Bowery Theatre, and* made his appearance in a piece written expressly 
for the purpose of affording him an opportunity of displaying the really 
very extraordinary mastery he had obtained over the brutes, The play 
itself was utter trash, and the man no actor whatever; the only feature of 
interest being the feats he performed with some of the animals. Among 
others he was drawn across the stage in a species of triumphal car, to 
which two lions were harnessed. Highly-coloured bills, representing 
him in the act of doing so, were posted about the streets. One of these 
attracted my attention, and, boylike, nothing would satisfy me until 
I was taken to see the piece which had excited my curiosity. One 
night, therefore, my father, having secured a private box, took me and 
one of my schoolfellows, a lad about the same age as myself, to the 
Bowery. 

In one scene, Carter, who played the part of a shepherd, was supposed 
to be lying on the ground asleep. A tiger springs upon him from a tree ; 
he grapples fiercely with the brute, and after a desperate struggle succeeds 
in mastering it. Of course a performance of this character, in which a 
wild beast enjoys the free range of the stage, would not at any period 
have been permitted in this country, nor, in all probability, would it 
now be allowed in any American city ; but at that time the authorities 
were not so particular. Unfortunately, on the night in question, Carter, 
in some way or other, failed to obtain a hold of the tiger, as usual, after 
it had made the leap. The animal, bewildered by having lost its cue, 
as it were, ran down to the footlights, glared for a moment at the audience 
in the pit, almost frightening the musicians in the orchestra out of their 
senses, and then, when its master followed and attempted to seize him, 
rushed to one side of the house and began to climb up into the box in 
which I sat, which was at an elevation of some eight or ten feet above 
the stage. A scene of indescribable confusion ensued; some women 
fainted, others shrieked aloud, and soon the whole house was in an 
uproar, .Both my young companion and myself were very much 
terrified, and even my father, a man of considerable nerve, turned 
perceptibly pale. He, however, caught up one of the heavy chairs on 
which we had been seated, and stood prepared to hurl it at the tiger so 
soon as it should reach the level of the box. It quickly did so; and I 
saw with horror its head projecting over the balustrade, when the chair 
descended with such force upon its skull as to cause it to give a roar of 
pain and partly release its hold, At the same moment Carter, who 
had by this time recovered his presence of mind, snatched up his long 
shepherd’s staff, and with the spiked end of it prodded the beast 
so sharply in the lower part of the body, that it fell hack on to the stage 
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growling with rage. Carter then seized it by the throat, and notwith- 
standing its struggles, dragged it from the footlights. The temper of the 
brute was however thoroughly roused, and had it been an older and 
more powerful animal, the issue might have been different. As it was, for 
a few moments it was doubtful whether Carter would be successful in 
mastering it. He did so, nevertheless, and then dragged the tiger off the 
stage, and after a brief interval the performance was resumed. 

I have been present at the débuts of many performers, male and 
female, some of whom subsequently attained no mean rank in their 
profession. I well remember the first time Patti sang at the Academy 
of Music in New York. She appeared unheralded, and almost un- 
noticed, by the press; and those who heard her, although they perceived 
that she possessed a voice of exceptional purity, little dreamt that 
she was destined, hereafter, to occupy the position as a singer she now 
holds. 

I was one of the audience on the first night “ Our American Cousin” 
was played at Laura Keene’s Theatre. Mr. J. Jefferson, of Rip Van 
Winkle fame, was the Asa Trenchard, and his delineation of the 
Yankee was most admirable. In his hands the character was a fair 
unexaggerated type of the native of New England—cool, clear-headed, 
brave, warm-hearted, but ignorant of the conventionalities of society ; 
and it was accepted as a faithful portrait by those who had the 
original constantly before their eyes. The part of Lord Dundreary, 
which subsequently became the principal feature of the piece, was 
entrusted to the late Mr. Sothern, and in his performance of it there was, 
during the first few evenings after the play had been brought out, but 
little promise of that rich vein of humour he afterwards developed. In 
fact, during the run of the piece at Laura Keene’s Theatre, although the 
role of Lord Dundreary became gradually a more and more prominent 
one, Asa Trenchard still remained, as the author had intended, the most 
important character. It was not, indeed, until the production of “Our 
American Cousin” at the Haymarket, that Mr. Sothern put forth all 
his powers, rendering Dundreary one of the most original as well as one 
of the most amusing delineations of an individual idiosyncrasy ever 
presented on the stage. 

Some of the “first appearances on any stage ” I have witnessed have 
been of anything but a successful character. I remember one, indeed, 
in which the débutant was particularly unfortunate in his essay, although 
he afforded no little amusement to the audience. About the year 1846, 
during that part of the summer when the Park Theatre was usually 
closed, poor Simpson, the lessee, on one occasion let it for a few nights, 
just after, the regular season had terminated, to a stage-struck youth 
with more money than brains, who was desirous of “strutting his brief 
hour upon the stage.” He made his first, and, as it proved, his last 
appearance as Claude Melnotte in “The Lady of Lyons.” Even had the 
young man in question been a tolerably fair actor, he would have 
experienced but a grudging support from the members of the regular 
company, who regarded him with that species of contempt which, in 
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every art or science, the professional is apt to feel for the amateur. 
But he was so atrociously bad that he neither deserved nor received 
the slightest consideration from any one of the performers, with the 
exception of the lady who played Pauline, who really seemed to feel some 
compassion for him, An actor of the name of Bass—the Colonel Damas 
of the evening—in particular, made the poor fellow appear as ridiculous 
as possible. In the fencing scene, before three passes had been made on 
either side, Bass twisted the foil out of the hand of his adversary—who 
scarcely knew carte from tierce—and sent it flying several feet from him. 
Claude picked up his weapon and resumed the encounter. A second 
time the result was the same. On the third occasion Bass permitted 
himself to be disarmed in the usual way. Taking Claude by the arm, 
he advanced to the footlights, and, winking one eye at the audience, 
said, as the text requires: “‘ Young man, you fence exceedingly well.” 
He uttered these words in a tone which convulsed the house with 
laughter, and not a little confused the individual to whom they were 
addressed. Throughout the performance the amateur would persist in 
pronouncing Damas, “‘ Dammer,” which, on one occasion, in the fifth act, 
had a decidedly ludicrous effect. Claude should say to the Colonel : 
‘“‘T loved her, did I not, Damas?” But, in this instance, the peculiarity 
of his pronunciation made it appear as though he had exclaimed “D n 
her !” and Bass said, sotto voce, but in a tone quite audible to every one 
in the pit: “ Well, if you did, you need not swear about it.” The 
laugh that followed must have been anything but grateful to the ears 
of the unlucky aspirant for histrionic honours, who, although he went 
through with the rest of the performance, did not venture to again 
appear before the public during the remainder of the term for which 
he had engaged the theatre. 

And here I must add a word in praise of the conduct of the audience 
on this occasion ; not a single hiss, or other manifestation of disapproval, 
being heard throughout the evening. It is true the spectators laughed 
every now and again—and who could help it?—but otherwise they 
listened in silence. The public would not be found so tolerant to 
incapacity in this country ; and, in fact, an audience in any place of 
amusement in London never hesitates to express its sentiments pretty 
freely. But the Americans seem to consider, with Lovelace, that “to 
manifest dislike to a performance by tumultuous disapprobation is in 
bad taste,” and seldom if ever do so. The only occasions on which I 
have known a New York audience to hiss have been those very rare ones 
when an actor has been guilty of some breach of decorum, and then he - 
has been dealt with pretty sharply. 

In concluding these desultory reminiscences I may say that, although 
it is an especial characteristic of old playgoers to be laudatores temporis 
acti, yet I am free to confess that both the English and American 
theatres of the present time are a vast improvement upon those of my 
younger days ; and, as regards the acting, it will, for grace, delicacy, and 
fidelity to nature, challenge comparison with that of any previous period 
in the history of the stage. 
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FALSTAFF IN A FIX. 


By Artnur SKETCHLEY. 


WISH you'd play Falstaff for us!” said an elderly lady at 
whose house I was drinking tea many thousand miles 
beyond the bills of mortality. 

“ Play Falstaff!” I exclaimed ; “ impossible !” 

“Why, you have done so. We read about it in the London papers,” 
said Mr. McTab, a worthy Scot, and devoted to the immortal bard, from 
whose works he was, as I understood, in the habit of giving readings, 
his accent giving a particularly fine effect to the play of “‘ Macbeth.” 

“Oh yes,” I replied, “I played a selection from ‘ Henry the Fourth,’ 
but Ieould not expect to find anyone here to support me.” 

“Oh dear, yes! our amateurs would do so.” 

“‘T should hardly think they would care to take the trouble to get it 
up,” I observed, “as most likely none of them are familiar with the 
play.” 

“Qh,” said Mr. McTab, in a lofty tone, “our amateurs are quite 
equal to anything. They are much better than many professionals. You 
should see them play ‘ Caste’ and ‘ Still Waters.’ ” 

I said: “No doubt; but Shakespeare ?” 

“Oh, they’ve played ‘Claude Melnotte,’ ‘Money,’ and ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ so I am sure they would feel quite equal to anything.” 

I was equally certain that they would, for I never knew anything 
approach the courage of amateurs except the endurance of their audiences. 

“Come,” said McTab, “ you must play it, just to oblige us all. I 
remember seeing Dowton when I was a schoolboy in Edinburgh ; and 
then I saw Elliston about fifty years ago, just before I came out here ; 
and the last play I ever saw in England was ‘ Black-eyed Susan,’ at the 
Surrey. I cried like a child, and my mother went into hysterics. I was 
a great playgoer in my youth.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Bellamy, “ I remember Miss O’Neil, as Mrs. Haller, 
made me quite ill, though I was only fifteen; and that’s nearly sixty 
years ago. I went with an uncle of mine who had written a play himself. 
So do play Falstaff, just to remind me of the old country. I should so 
like to see it once more.” 

I was not certain whether she meant she should like to see me as 
Falstaff, or the old country once more; so I said: ‘If it would give you 
any pleasure.” 

“Oh, he will!” burst out a chorus of ladies, 

“ How awfully kind! ‘Won't it be jolly?” said the young ones, 

“Tt will afford us the highest gratification,” said their elders. 

I must admit I had a sneaking sort of desire to appear as Falstaff ; 
and as I had received great kindness from those around me, I thought I 
would gratify them in this particular. Whether it was generous of me 
to so requite their kindness, I cannot say. 

I smiled again, and then said: “I should be happy, but I fear there 
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will be no time. I am leaving this to-morrow, and shall return for one 
night only.” 

“ Why not fix that night?” said McTab. 

‘“‘ No time for rehearsal,” I urged, in a deprecatory tone. 

“You are, of course, perfect,” was the reply to this objection; “and 
Tll undertake to drill the others. Leave it to me; I'll guarantee that 
our amateurs are up to their work.” 

“ Well, then,” I said, “I'll agree to appear, if nothing should occur 
to prevent my doing so.” 

Every one present was most enthusiastic about Shakespeare, though 
some were foggy about his plays, especially one elderly lady who was 
very deaf, to whom I had to explain about Sir John and the Prince 
of Wales. 

“Ah!” she said, “he was a sad dog. I’ve heard my mother say 
how handsome he was, and very nearly had his head chopped off for 
marrying a Roman Catholic, which used to be high treason, and was a 
very great beauty, and no doubt his lawful wife, and tried to get into 
Westminster Abbey to be crowned with him. I can just remember it, 
because my father lived in Westminster, and was sent out to Botany Bay 
the year that he died.” 

I said : “ Indeed !” not being quite sure what I ought to say, as I did 
not know under what circumstances her father had been sent out to that 
once famed colony ; though I learnt subsequently that he had been a 
military man and deputy-governor of some part of Australia. 

Others were equally foggy about the fat knight. One thought he 
was a character in “The Tempest” ; another remembered to have read 
about his being so fat that he was called ironically Master Slender ; 


whilst one very old gentleman said he had heard of someone who played 
the part without stuffing. 


I said: “ Oh yes—Stephen Kemble.” 

“No, no; nota Kemble. He was not editor of ‘ Punch.’ ” 

I said: “No; you mean Mark Lemon, only a very few years ago.” 

“Qh, you’re quite wrong ; it was when my mother was quite a girl.” 

Feeling all chance of arranging dates or persons under such cir- 
cumstances to be hopeless, I lapsed into silence. 

When Mr. Bellamy—a sound Shakespearean—came in to tea (it was 
at his house the scene I have been describing was laid), he was delighted 
to hear that I was going to play what he termed, with justice, the 
greatest of Shakespeare’s comic creations. He also remembered having 
seen a Falstaff played without stuffing when he was twelve years old. I 
presume he was speaking of his own age, not Falstaff’s, in which case I 
could cap him, for I was taken when seven years old to see Fanny 
Kelly (still alive) play in “The Sergeant’s Wife,” and perfectly remember 
all her scenes. 

The day following this conversation, I went off up-country, and 
had been away ten days when I got a letter stating that everyone was 
looking forward to my return, Then came a telegram: “ Will you play 
Falstaff on the 23rd ?”—the day I had fixed to be back, and which I had 
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hoped to have passed with my friends. I telegraphed back: “ Too short 
notice.” Then came another wire, as Colonials call telegrams: ‘‘ Have 
announced you for the 23rd.” I did not know the name of the sender 
of this last message, but felt that I was committed both to my friends 
and the public. With considerable misgiving I resolved to accept the 
position, so I wrote at once full and ample instructions and directions as 
to rehearsals, dresses, etc., and found on my arrival at the scene of action, 
a week after my letter, that nothing had been done beyond securing the 
theatre and placarding the walls of the town with bills about “ Old 
Jack Falstaff, the Fat Knight.” I moreover ascertained that McTab had 
been in bed with gout from almost the day of my departure, and was 
now barely convalescent, and that law business had called Mr. Bellamy 
elsewhere. I was moreover informed that the application for tickets had 
been so great that the theatre had been secured. I interviewed Prince 
Hal: he could not rehearse, he said ; nor could his colleagues, all being 
too fully engaged till seven o’clock in the evening. His royal highness 
was confident that all would be right. I visited the theatre, and, seeing 
the style of its occupants, a strolling company, I returned to charge the 
Prince and all concerned in our performance to have an eye to the 
money-boxes and beware the strollers, of whom I had already had some 
experience, , 

My own immediate friends, with admirable skill and marvellous expe- 
dition, got me up a dress, with the exception of trunks, a pair of which, 
ample in width, had been shown me at the theatre in the afternoon, and 
I thought they would do. In the evening I went by seven o’clock to the 
theatre, and was shown into a filthy room ; one broken chair and fragment 
of looking-glass, no preparation forwashing. Trunks produced, not a button 
or any sort of fastening attached tothem. I appealed in vain to the door- 
keeper. I saw nothing of any of the amateurs, though, as I subsequently 
learnt, they had taken possession of the only dressing-room, and also, on 
seeing them, observed that they had provided themselves with really good 
dresses. What was I to do? No one knew or cared. I found that I had 
made a mistake and fallen amongcads, My friend, who assisted me in my 
toilette, neither buttons nor tailor being obtainable, sewed my trunks to 
my camisole, as I fondly hoped, quite firmly. 

There was a crowded house, a capital audience. I soon discovered 
that the Prince not only knew the text imperfectly, but was utterly 
incapable of delivering what he did know. He was weak in his 
aspirates ; and as to the other amateurs, they knew nothing of the 
play. Dame Quickly was cleverly impersonated by one who appeared 
to be an undersized Hebrew youth, but was in reality an elderly Jew, 
without front teeth; and consequently in speaking spat in my face so 
perseveringly that I was almost compelled to use my shield as’a protec- 
tion. He was, however, the only one of the party possessing any idea of 
acting. Bardolph, a professional specially engaged, who, being in 
liquor and having never played or even rehearsed the part, went off after 
the tavern scene, to reappear no more. The whole thing was simply 
disgraceful, and reflects the highest discredit on all who took part in it, 
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including myself. The audience behaved admirably. I went through 
my part to the best of my ability under the circumstances, disturbed at 
times by sundry crackings and slippings of my costume. I hardly 
remember what I did in the way of acting, but somehow contrived to 
keep myself together till the battle scene, wherein the Prince and Poins 
walked on arm-in-arm to a wrong cue, and then amused themselves, as 
far as I could make out, by engaging in a fencing bout, during which I, 
finding no one coming to knock me down, discreetly stretched myself on 
the stage whilst the Prince, Poins having walked off, addressed himself 
to the audience with a promise that he would see them embowelled by- 
and-by, and then withdrew. I then rose by degrees, that is three times, 
bobbing down again each time for fear of being detected alive, and as I 
did so, each time the sewing which attached my trunks gave way, till at 
last, when I did sit up to make the speech: “ Counterfeit, I am no 
counterfeit,” I found that I was nearly trunkless! What was to be 
done? I succeeded with difficulty in getting hold of one of Hotspur’s feet 
—his body having appeared by some mysterious agency on the scene—and 
in so doing I brought down the whole “ baseless fabric ” of my nether 
garments. My situation was most critical, and rendered more painful 
by the old charwoman of the theatre approaching the wing and saying: 
‘You're all undone, so don’t move, or they'll see you.” What to dol 
knew not. I could not sit on the stage till the audience had with- 
drawn, or the curtain had come down at last. By a superhuman effort I 
gathered myself into a bunch and got on to my feet and made a bow, 
ignoring the presence of the Prince and Poins, who of course were on again, 
and so the curtain fell, leaving an impression on my mind never to be 
effaced of the kindness of the audience, especially that of the local 
press, in which I was most generously spoken of; besides the praises 
undeserved bestowed on my performance by those friends, and they were 
many, who really thoroughly understood the author. As to the amateurs, I 
have no word but contempt for them, both as men and actors, excepting 
always the small Hebrew, who has a capital idea of acting, only he must 
have his teeth attended to. My caution regarding the money-boxes 
having been, as I heard afterwards, totally ignored, the strollers who 
had the theatre got possession of the receipts, which were consequently 
absorbed. Of course the whole blame rests entirely with me, and I ‘hope 
that my kind friends will accept as an excuse—temporary imbecility. 


























A Srace-struck Youtu.—A foolish stage-struck youth ran away from 
his friends, and got among a most miserable set of strollers. A relation 
after a time discovered him just as he was going on the stage in “ King 
Richard,” and after reading him a severe lecture on his folly and 
disobedience, received an answer suitable to the assumed dignity of the 
stage monarch. To this he answered: “These are fine and lofty words, 
no doubt, but it’s a great pity you can’t buy a better pair of shoes.” The 
actor, looking at his toes, which were staring him in the face, exclaimed: 
“ Shoes, oh sir, are things we kings don’t stand upon.” 
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Poem for Recitation. 
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NINA LA FIORAJA.* 


A Neapouitan Srory. 


OU may meet me each day on the “ Chiaia,” 
The “ Toledo,” and at the “ Europe” : 
I’m Nina! Nina la Fioraja, 
And I’m quite as well known as the Pope. 


Take a flower? “How much?” [I don’t ask it, 
But I wait, with a smile on my face ; 

And if a coin drop in my basket, 
I take it ; and where’s the disgrace ? 


All Naples knows Nina. I bring them 
Sweet flow’rs that they cherish and prize ; 

In their laps, on their tables I fling them, 
To gladden their noses and eyes, 


There are eight of us—hungry, forsaken, 
For God took our mimma away, 

And father to battle was taken, 
And died, like a soldier, one day. 


I’m the eldest. There’s Pépé—he’s lazy— 
Caterina, Giuglelmo, and Rose, 

And Bianca—she’s white as a daisy— 
And the twins, in their tight swaddling-clothes. 


When Pépé ain’t lazy, he fishes ; 
The rest beg—at three they begin ; 
All Naples bestows its good wishes, 
And, sometimes, a coin or two in. 


You’re English? I know it, and love you ; 
One like you said he’d make me his wife. 
He swore it by Heaven above you ; 
He didn’t. So I took his life ! 


** His name!” He was called William Marneaux, 
The son of an English Milord. 

“Did he love me?” I thought so; but, ah no! 
’Twas a fair English maid he adored. 


* This story was written expressly for Miss Cowen, and has been frequently 
recited by that lady. 
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He was handsome ; had lands and had treasure ; 
To Naples one winter he came ; 
He painted, but only for pleasure ; 
We paint, sir, for glory and fame. 





I sat to him ; daily-he studied ; 
I loved him much more than my life. 
Southern girls are quick-hearted, hot-blooded. . . . 
He swore that he’d make me his wife. 
* * * * * 
A year passed, as lovely as flowers, 
I was happy from night time till morn ; 
I sang and I danced through the hours 
Till our iittle bambino was born. 


Then he seemed to grow colder and colder, 
At Capri he’d pass many days ; 

I was sad, but a mother grows bolder, 
Though she still love the man who betrays. 


So I asked him, one day on the mountain, 
When he’d make his child’s mother his wife ? 
He dabbled his hand in the fountain, 
And said : “ He was weary of life ! 


“‘ That he loved me, but never could wed me, 
For his father, the arrogant earl, 

If, as wife, to the altar he led me, 
Would curse him!” The cowardly churl! 


I left him. He tried to detain me 
I went to our cottage and cried. 
I prayed unto God to sustain me— 
And I would that that night I had died. 


Next morning a friend came and told me 
That William was going away, 
But wished once again to behold me. 
I said “‘ Yes ”—for what else could I say ? 
* * * * * 
The moon lit up, softly and brightly, 
Our barca, ourselves, and the Bay. 
He told me—his voice trembling slightly— 
He was going to England next day. 


He was leaving our Naples—the sunny— 
Some cold Northern maiden to wed. 

TI loved him! He offered me money, 

But I flung it back at his head. 
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Then a passionate fury came o’er me, 
For I saw, as I sat in the boat, 
The sad life and sorrow before me, 
Then I rose, and I sprang at his throat. 


I drew forth my knife, and I slew him ; 
Overboard when his body I’d thrown— 

He sank, for the knife had gone through him— 
I rowed back to Naples alone. 


* * * * * 


When I lie on my bed in the night time, 
I think of the light on his face ; 

I think of our happy and bright time, 
But I think of my shame and disgrace. 


They tried me: the kind-hearted jury, 
Said that he’d worked the ruin of me ; 

That a crime done in passion and fury 
Was no crime, so they let me go free ! 


You may meet me each day on the “ Chiaia” 
The “ Toledo,” and at the “ Europe : ” 

I’m Nina! Nina la Fioraja, 
And I’m quite as well known as the Pope. 


Sypney Montacu SamMvueE. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF SADLER’S WELLS. 


? HAD but a faint idea, when rapturously looking at a 
: picture, in Hone’s “ Everyday Book,” of Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre some forty years ago—I was then but ten 
years of age—that in after years it would become one 
of the greenest spots in my memory; one of the 
happiest associations in connection with my boyhood ; 
one of the dearest remembrances of my early manhood. 
The illustration now before me—for I still retain pos- 
session of the cherished book—as may easily be imagined, presents a 
widely different view of the Sadler’s Wells Theatre of more than half a 
century ago to the present structure. The New River, peacefully winding 
its course by the side, the row of trees—willows I should imagine— 
gracefully overhanging the same, and the fisherman with his rod and line, 
completing the idea of all that may be imagined in connection with a 
country theatre; and even thirty years since, or perhaps less, the New 
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River, running onward through Duncan Terrace, yet remained open, and 
the row of houses, in close proximity to the old “stage-door,” were 
erected more recently still. 

My first appearance at the old house as one of the audience was at 
the age of twelve, and the appearance of Carter, the Lion King, was the 
entertainment that delighted my youthful mind ; and, having once smelt 
the gas—or I should perhaps say orange-peel, for the latter article has 
ever been associated in my mind with “Pit and Pantomime ”—I was 
naturally, in my boyish ardour, anxious to revisit. again the glimpses of 
the footlights. 

If my first visit enthralled me with delight, how shall I describe my 
feelings on the second, when I witnessed a thrilling melodrama, called 
“ The Old Blue Lion in Gray’s Inn Lane; or, Death on the Tavern Stairs :” 
and I think, if my memory serves me rightly, Henry Marston was the 
hero of the same—at any rate, after this lapse of time, it is his voice that 
seems to ring in my ears when I recall to my mind the ominous warning : 


Beware, oh beware, of the seventh stair! 
For danger and death lie lurking there! 


My third visit in no way diminished the loveI had formed for theatricals 
(and which to this day I retain, though in no way connected with the 
profession), the bill on that occasion being “Oliver Twist”—a pretty 
certain dish to please a lad—with R. Honnor as Fagan, Mrs. Honnor as 
Oliver, and B. O. Conquest as Bumble ; a representation not to be laughed 
at even in these days, and which to me seemed perfection. 

Harking back a few years I come to a period—to a never-to-be- 
forgotten period—when I saw Samuel Phelps. I went with my father 
to see “Pizarro.” I was still too young, or considered so, to go alone; 
and that was I then thought, and do so still, the first real acting I had 
seen, Marston was the Alonzo; G. Bennett, Pizarro; Mrs. Warner, 
Elvira ; and Miss Cooper, Cora; and, if anything had been wanting to 
complete my determination to become an actor, Mr. Phelps as Rolla 
settled it. From that moment, in the inmost recesses of my heart, I 
made up my mind to adopt the stage as a profession. It may be I 
should have committed no serious error of judgment had I done so, more 
especially when I think of subsequent essays at Pym’s old private theatre 
—now I believe a chapel—in Gray’s Inn, presided over in those days by 
a@ man named Marr, not so straight in his legs as was desirable for an 
interpreter of Hamlet, a character he essayed on several occasions, and I 
believe considered it the best since the days of Kemble. I was at that 
period closely associated with men who have since attained great eminence 
in their profession, and who warmly eulogised my earlier and more 
subsequent attempts. 

I now come to a time of the dear old home of Shakespeare, when I 
can hardly be deemed accountable for my actions, inasmuch as I was 
over head and ears in love—in love with an actress, and in such a 
despondent state of mind did I actually get, that for a time I abandoned 
my amateur pursuits, only, however, to be redoubled with greater 
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vigour when I thought it might be the means of furthering the one 
great object I then had—of ultimately marrying the aforesaid actress, 
“Romeo and Juliet” was the tragedy, with Creswick as Romeo—how 
I did envy that man !—and Miss Laura Addison as Juliet; Mrs. Marston, 
Nurse; and in giving a portion of the cast—I was seventeen then—I 
reveal the object of my affections. Were I to wander over the countless 
happy nights I have spent within its walls ; of the planned appointments 
made over our dinners in the city, with others almost as enthusiastic as 
myself ; of never missing a benefit of Phelps’; or regarding being away 
on a first night of anything as little short of crime; or were I to wade 
through the vast number of plays and the still greater number of times 
I had witnessed them, I could certainly fill a fair-sized one-volume 
narrative: suffice to say, that I saw every play that was produced under 
the Phelps and Greenwood régime, many of them dozens of times, and, 
I think I might fearlessly assert, some a hundred. 

My constant attendance at the “ Wells” for fifteen years enables me 
briefly to enumerate a few of the characters in which Mr. Phelps excelled, 
and in the majority of which representations, if equalled, he could 
scarcely have been surpassed: Othello, Shylock, Justice Shallow, 
Malvolio, Christopher Sly, Timon of Athens, Falstaff, Richelieu, 
Virginius, Tell, Werner, Romont (“Fatal Dowry”), Calaynos, Sir 
Pertinax Macsycophant, Bertuccio (“Fool’s Revenge”), Thorold (“ Blot 
on the Escutcheon”), Garcia, Sir Giles Overreach, Mr. Oakley, Lord 
Townley (‘Provoked Husband”), Luke (‘City Madam”), Sir Peter 
Teazle, Dr. Cantwell (“ Hypocrite”), Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Mephistopheles, 
Bottom, Manfred, King Jamie, and Lear. 

I have said the first character I saw Phelps in was Rolla, and the 
last, at Sadler’s Wells, was Dick Stubbs, in “‘ Doing for the Best;” the last 
time of all, at the Princess’s, as Sir Peter Teazle, with Mrs. C. Young 
(Mrs. H. Vezin) as Lady Teazle, Walter Lacy and Anderson being also 
in the cast. 

The happiest portion of my early life was spent at Sadler’s Wells, 
and how well do I remember my father’s words in reply to my mother’s 
reproach, about going there two or three times a-week spending money : 
“Better spend his time and money there than at billiards or in a public 
house.” 

I may mention a little incident occurring some twenty-seven years 
ago. ‘John Savile of Haysted” was being performed, and during a 
most interesting portion of the play an alarm of fire was given, when an 
immediate rush took place to the doors, I, however, made a bound into 
the orchestra, followed by a crowd of others that, like myself, were in 
that vicinity, and clutching hold of the footlights have good occasion to 
remember the result, After some time Mr. Phelps assured the few 
remaining and bewildered people there was no danger to be apprehended 
—a gas-pipe in the gallery was the cause ; and one by one the majority of 
the audience returned, but owing to many of the instruments being 
broken, had to submit to witnessing the pantomime which followed— 
without music.—G, L, C. 
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PARIS AT THE PLAY. 


HE rehearsals of the long-postponed “ Tribut de Zamorra” at the 
Paris Opera were, as a good many rehearsals are, a good deal more 
amusing than the performances, ‘The vast half-lighted horseshoe 

of the new Opera is not eminently mirth-inspiring, as scene ; but 
Gounod is so amusing as player! Jerky and angular of movement as 
the Marionettes, whose Funeral March is famous, the maéstro at his 
conductor’s desk leads not only the orchestra, but the company, the 
manager, the privileged auditors, even to the scene-shifters. In a 
shabby shooting-jacket and the inevitable skull-cap the composer was 
all an operatic troop in himself, sketching a gracious gesture for the 
soprano, and giving the baritone his idea of military deportment. This 
with an almost continuous murmur of song, and an occasional plunge 
at the piano when a particularly tough morsel or morceau required 
elucidation. There is a legend in the orchestra that Gounod has been 
known to twirl round on one toe in order to show Mdlle. Sangalli what 
a real pirouette should be; but for all the gentle jocularities the 
maistro is well loved by musicians and singers, who repeatedly rose and 
rapturously applauded him during the rehearsal last month. And the 
Grand Opera orchestra is a body of gentlemen who are supposed to be 
capable of oratorios down to the big drum. 





The “ Folies-Bergéres ”—dear to ’Arry on his travels, dear, too, to a 
better class of Parisians who might set ’Arry a better example—the 
“Folies” has been affording us an edifying instance of the peculiar 
ways in which Republicanism controls the theatres. There are several 
things in the ordinary audience, as well as in the ordinary performances of 
the Montmartre music-hall, that might be looked after by the authorities 
with advantage. The latest liveliest ballet, “ Odeurs et Parfums,” is 
not as improving as it might be; but all the harm the Prefecture 
can see in it is that four constables are made to figure in it in 
correct uniform. In the chief scene of the ballet or pantomime they 
disturb a supper-party feasting in the illegal small hours at a Boulevard 
“‘ finish,” gravely pocket the champagne and foie gras pies with which 
they are bombarded, and end by joining in the inebriate cancan 
themselves. This the Prefecture will not tolerate, and it has solemnly 
reminded theatrical managers of all the public functionaries who 
must not be produced on the stage in uniform. You may produce a 
deputy, an ambassador (not a foreign one), but not an academician or a 
prefect. No minister of any religion ought to be made to walk the 
boards, but to this rule exceptions are tacitly allowed ; and monks, though 
not nuns, may be freely used for dramatic purposes, Soldiers in uniform 
must never be presented in any evil or ridiculous light, the practice being 
much more lax where sailors are concerned, A fireman may also be 
legitimately caricatured ; and a sapper satirised is not held to sap the 
bases of society. 
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Those same bases are not exactly shaken by the formidable fact that 
Théodore de Banville has left the “ National;” but if you polled all that 
Paris that stretches from the Madeleine to the Faubourg Montmartre, you 
would find an imposing majority regarded the event as infinitely more 
important than the assassination of a Czar or the coercion of a Land 
League. The poet of the “Odes Funambulesques” has filled the critic’s 
fauteuil of the “ National” rather more than twelve years—an eternity in 
a land where newspapers last no longer than soap-bubbles, and critics, 
after three seasons, blossom into ambassadors or ministers of agriculture. 
For a number of inextricably complicated reasons the management 
of the Gaité has been systematically offending the dignity of M. 
Hector Passard, editor of the “National.” It was a journalistic- 
theatrical feud, which culminated in this atrocious outrage: the 
managers sent only two stalls for the first performance of “ Luecréce 
Borgia.” Journalistic flesh and blood could not bear it ; and straightway 
M. de Banville was requested to take no notice of the Gaité. But the 
critic had his professional dignity too; and solemnly declared that while he 
held a feuilleton he could not consent to ignore a piece of Victor Hugo’s 
(Hugo was his proposer at the Société des Gens de Lettres, forty years 
ago !), so he resigned his post. 


Thie little storm in an ink-bottle has had one good effect in drawing 


general attention to the subject of the relations existing between the press 
and the stage. These are, in pretty diplomatic parlance, not unfrequently 
“strained.” Theatres are persuaded that they could do without newspapers ; 
and newspapers are convinced that without the benediction of printers’ 
ink, a company of stars with a playwright from heaven could scarcely 
secure longruns. And, prejudiced camaraderie of the mere scribe apart, a 
recital of the French journalist’s debtor-and-creditor account with the 
managers is calculated to make most people take his part. Look what 
he does for the manager: to begin with, he advertises his theatre every 
day gratuitously—the programmes on the last page of French journals 
being never, under any circumstances, paid for. Then from a column to 
two columns daily is devoted to gossip and pleasantries, nearly all of 
which relate to different theatres, which they consequently advertise. 
Every dramatic novelty is elaborately noticed by a regular critic, and in 
addition there appears two or three times a-week in most journals 
humorous sketches of the chief theatrical question of the moment. More- 
over all secrétaires de direction expect the newspapers to insert any 
correction, announcement, or explanation they may wish to make public. In 
return for this the manager, for every first performance, sends two stalls 
for the critic, two stalls for the fantaisiste, and occasionally a box for the 
editor or manager ; that is all. If a journalist requires more he must 
take the risk of a “paper” hunt like anybody else ; the regular service de 
la presse consists of four, or even three, stalls for every new piece, and 
these are not always given graciously. Boycotting between theatres 
and newspapers in Paris is a common practice. One journal steadfastly 
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refuses to notice the Palais Royal; another will have nothing to do with 
any theatre where Victor Koning may reign. On the other side, the 
impresarii of the Patti-Nicolini operas roughly refused to give more than 
a stall apiece to the principal newspapers. But the end of all such struggles 
must be that the newspapers, having least to lose, inflict the greater injury. 






Two of the most conspicuous successes of recent weeks in Paris are 
antipodean contrasts, in respect to their moral plans and purposes. “ Le 
Parisien ”—it is a startling fact that the title has never before been used— 
is a clerk, sent to Marseilles to hurry a consignment of oranges, and made, 
out of malice, to bear the reputation of a man utterly insensible to feminine 
fascinations. Misled by his supposed character, his Marseilles friends are 
comically anxious to confide their wives to his frigid surveillance. The 
father of the girl he aspires to marry declines to give his daughter to a 
man without passions ; but, half doubting, invents a series of experiments 
—which may be imagined—to put the Parisian’s insensibility to proof. 
It being demonstrated that the Parisian has been anything but insensible 
to the charms of a housemaid, everything is deemed satisfactory, and the 
marriage takes place. This is a very mild version of the real story, which 
is crammed with coarse, but, sooth to say, irresistible humour. Brasseur 
and Berthelier, as the Marseilles merchants, provoke the mirth that wets 
one’s eyes and wrings one’s diaphragm. 


The very title of the second play is antithetical: afterthe “ Parisien,” 
“‘L’Esclave du Devoir!” But the remote Chateau d’Eau theatre has 
patrons of a type almost unknown to the giddy Nouveautés—plump 
and plain retail shopkeepers, middle-aged artisans with money in the 
funds, and a five-franc piece to spare for an occasional lapin sauté at 
the restaurant and a modest seat at the theatre afterwards. Them 
M. Valnay has presented with a comedy severely moral enough to rejoice 
the susceptible soul of the Trappist brother Paul Féval. M. Valnay is 
a general-utility actor of old experience, whose name will be familiar to 
English playgoers as that of the associate of M. Pitron in the manage- 
ment of French companies in London; and, like most comedians’ 
comedies, his “‘Esclave du Devoir” is somewhat over-stagey. Of course 
there is a husband, a wife, and a lover, but here all three are thoroughly 
estimable personages. Lover and husband are dear friends—mechanicians 
and inventors, who are about to enter into partnership, when, finding 
that he loves and is loved by his colleague’s wife, the “slave of duty” 
voluntarily exiles himself. The husband, a theorist, half ruins himself, 
albeit he has invented a new motory wheel, which can be instantly 
stopped; and finally appeals to his friend, who returns and restores 
eredit to the enterprise. But the husband discovers that a secret 
interview has taken place between his wife and his friend, challenges the 
latter, but, to avoid all scandal, insists on the antagonists drawing lots 
to determine who shall give himself up to be crushed by a machine 
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from which the newly-invented curb shall have been—accidentally— 
abstracted. If the wife enters the room first her husband is saved ; if 
her sister precedes her, the friend wins. He wins in effect; but as the 
husband is about to throw himself into the jaws of the iron minotaur, 
hurling a bar of iron at the machine he stops and breaks it. Finally, 
he espouses his friend’s sister-in-law, in order to restore peace to the 
household. The situations are coarsely but strongly drawn, and the 
play should do well in an English dress. The factory scene is a realistic 
representation of the great ironworks of the Rue Oberkampf, the 
proprietor of which, M. Lecouteux, obligingly coached the artist. 


The “Noces @’ mt” is the burlesque Odyssey of a matron 
endeavouring to persuade an inconstant husband to celebrate their 
silver wedding by a practical return to the old love. The piece is 
indescribable in detail in decent English, but again one must make the 
sorry confession that it is intensely funny. M. and Mdme. Montrouge 
—not unlike a Parisian Mr. and Mrs, Frank Matthews—deliver their 
double meanings with an arch art that is infinitely amusing. 


Your conventional British critic has an unconquerable contempt for 
bricks without straw ; but a strawless wife is now and then a joy for a 
minute, simply qua strawless. The volume, “Idylles Parisiennes,” which 
a young critic, Paul Ginistry, has just published at Paul Ollendorf’s, is a 
capital example of such brick-making. The collection skims a multitude 
of theatrical subjects, and is, moreover, graced by an etching by Blanche 
Pierson, whose skill as a limner deserves nearly all the eulogies the 
universal Sal volatile gets. Take this sonnet on the “ Ouvreuse,” that 
familiarest feature of French theatrical interiors : 


Pink-capped, black-aproned, dressed in green or blue, 
Unmoved by comic quip or tragic crime, 
If she thinks, thinking only of the time, 
She knits in corridors the trite act through. 
Let virtue win, or heroes, in the mime, 
Perish because they win not where they woo, 
She recks not, so the clocks go; in her view 
Plays soonest played are always most sublime. 
Perchance a novice with a louis lays 
In her dry hand notes full of frantic flights 
For some lean nymph in cherry-coloured tights, 
Or long-held, but at last unthrown bouquets ; 
And then she half dreams in her partial sleep 
Of days when flowers were given her to keep! 


Sarah Bernhardt and Blanche Pierson do not by any means exhaust 
the list of actresses who have made a chief recreation, or, sometimes, a 
second profession of the plastic arts. Jeanne Granier, the merry prima 
donna of the Renaissance, is possessed of a passion for drawing, and 
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covers her letters with fantastic figures of hobgoblindom; Céline 
Montaland is a landscape painter of excellent taste and not a little 
originality ; Cécile Bernier, of the Chiatelet, is prized, ay, and paid, as a 
flower-painter by people who never saw her play ; the petulant Mdlle. 
Piccolo, of the Nouveautés, affects a harmless sphere of art, but in it she 
is supreme—her instrument is a camera obscura ! 


The gala performance given for the benefit of Dacier, the famous 
old singer of Paul Dupont’s songs, produced a little less than thirty thou- 
sand francs. The committee of management wished to buy an annuity 
with the money ; but, justifying the popular idea of the improvidence of 
his profession, the ancient tenor has insisted on the sum being placed in 


his hands in order, as he audaciously declares, that he may squander it 
as he pleases, 


The two Coquelins and Dieudonné (the inimitable comic) are about 
to take a troop of their own through all the northern capitals, beginning 
at The Hague, and, it is seriously asserted, finishing at Iceland! No 
British city is in the itinerary. 


The assassination of Alexander II. was an opportunity that could 
hardly escape the Barnums of the Boulevards. At the funeral service at 
the Russian church of the Rue Daru, M. Marais appeared in his costume 
as Michel Strogoff the courier. He was deeply indignant when the 
authorities refused to allow the ceremony to be a vehicle for theatrical 
advertisements. The next day the management declared that the entire 
company should appear in military mourning until the State burial of the 
Czar had taken place. Madame Patti’s public notice of the tragedy 
was in better taste. In the third act of the “ Traviata” she wore on her 
left wrist a superb bracelet, conspicuously set in which is a portrait of 
the late Emperor. The trinket was a present of Alexander IT., and, in 
wearing it, the diva simply followed a romantic Russian custom, which 
ordains that on hearing of a friend’s death one shall carry about with one 
some relic of the departed. 


There are few very noticeable new pieces in Paris. Trifles, like the 
‘“ Klephte,” an airy act based on a matrimonial quarrel arising out of a 
wife’s declaration that she cannot bear the word “ klephte,” which her 
husband has just read in some verses of Victor Hugo’s; the “Sleeping 
Car,” the tone and plot of which may be imagined; the ‘ Couronne 
Nuptiale,” a title that is equally suggestive; and “ Le Parisien.” These are 
the small successes of the fleeting hour. ‘“ Mon Deputé” is the fleeting 
hour’s one failure, All anticipations are centred in Coppée’s ‘‘ Mdme. de 
Maintenon,” which is announced as a historical study as well as a poetic 
drama.—EveELyn JERROLD. 
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“ PEGGY.” 


A New and Original Drama, by Jostpx Macray. 
First produced, Royalty Theatre, Monday, Feb. 14th, 1831. 


Peggy Miss Katz LAwuer. Mrs. Cadworm «. Miss Ruta Francis. 
Granny O’Fianigan Miss Hagerer Covenzy. | General Pentycost ... Mr. 8. Datuas. 
Miss Amelia eed ' Lord Ronald Scowry... Mae. Keucer. 

cost ace Miss Aury Crawrorp. Jemmy was «.» Mastze Lock. 
Mrs. Duffy. «. Miss F. Lavenpsr. | MeNab . -. Mr. E. T. Starter. 
Lady Tenesin -. Miss B. Youno, Smith ... ove .. Me. H. MarsHaty. 
Lady Letitia «. Miss Dz Covvione. | Bedford... «. Mar. Marrecy. 
Mrs. Brucciani ... Miss St. Crars. | pees Spartolotti «- Mr. Frawx Coopzr. 
Betsy Byrne Miss Sytvia oe lysses Molloy ... Mr. E. Ricuron. 

Members of ‘the 8.8.0.0., etc. ... Musses. FRANKLIN, CaRPENTER, GRESHAM, BTC. 


TuERE is true nature in this clever little play, a thorough absence of stale 
conventionality, and at least one character singularly well drawn. If it had 
been written in the French language it would have been lauded to the skies as 
something very wonderful indeed, and quoted perhaps as an example of the 
great superiority of French dramatists, it would have been translated and 
adapted and had its very heart cut out of it in order to suit the assumed 
tastes of an audience ; but being the thoughtful original work of an English 
dramatist it is passed over as merely pretty but sad. The story is simple 
but sorrowful enough. A waif of the streets, brought up in a London alley 
near Saffron Hill, has fallen in love with one of those handsome Italian 
scoundrels who wheel about the piano-organs. The love of Peggy for this 
unscrupulous rascal is no ordinary caprice, it is one of these maddened 
absorbing passions, the kind of soul delivery and abandonment that so often 
falls to the lot of bad men. People who know nothing of the world will be 
inclined to quarrel with this notion, and say that Italian organ-grinders do 
not inspire grand passions, and that all this is an exaggerated romance of 
the kitchen. Then all I can say is that they know nothing about the class 
and are ignorant of important facts well known to the police. A few years 
ago I was called upon to interview an Italian organ-grinding colony at 
Hammersmith, and there my eyes were opened to a scene of horrible 
depravity. These Roman-clad maidens who go about the streets are 
wretched servant-girls who have been attracted by the dark eyes of the 
foreigners, and who give up everything, modesty, respectability,and parents, 
to live in a fiendish pandemonium and to become the abject slaves of their 
disreputable taskmasters. By them they are taught to steal and made to 
beg, and when their attractions fade they are cast aside with insolent 
indifference. But the women love these men all the same, and that is 
Mr. Mackay’s point. 

Peggy is just such a sweet confiding creature, and her day-dream of 
unquestioning love is disturbed by the fact that somebody discovers she is 
well-born and well-bred, and must come away from savagery to civilisation. 
They take her away to home and comforts, to flower-gardens and Brussels 
carpets, to refinement and affectionate guardians, but the dreary child pines 
for her dark-eyed lover who has absorbed her very existence. Knowing that 
the girl has money the ruffian robs her, and having thrown her away like a 
dead weed, he marries a flashy brazen-faced proprietress of a public-house, 

and pale-faced Peggy dies of a broken heart. A sadder story cannot be 
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conceived, and yet it is absolutely true to life and human nature. It is 
strange how women profess to detest this little play,and why? Because 
it is stamped with the hall mark of truth, and exhibits in strong colours 
the weakness of women. They say, who would be such a fool as to love a 
man like that? who would give up comforts and affection for such a 
villain ? who would die of a broken heart for a scamp? Why, a woman 
would, and women daily do such things; only they hate to confess it, and 
are angry when it is known. The Balzac-like severity of the satire would 
have been incomplete had not Mr. Mackay drawn the Italian Beppo 
Spartolotti in all the crude and cruel horror of his nature. Every line, 
every feature, every dirty spot in the man’s mean soul is photographed ; 
nothing is spared; and, luckily, the author has met with a young actor— 
Mr. Frank Cooper—who thoroughly understands and appreciates the 
author’s design. We talk sometimes in a loose and glib way about cha- 
racter-acting, but seldom find anything so good as this. It is more than 
acting, it is personation. Mr. Cooper becomes the “persona,” and does 
not, like some other silly actors, turn up his nose because the part is dis- 
agreeable. What does it matter to art whether the man is disagreeable or 
not ? He is a type, and that is sufficient. If actors always want to be loved 
and petted by the ladies in front then there is an end of art. Paradoxical 
as it may sound, I verily believe that secretly, in their hearts, the women 
like the determined devilish nature of the man when it is shown so truth- 
fully. Peggy loved him and she wasa woman. The Peggies who watch 
the play are women also. The part of the simple-hearted heroine is acted 
with great feeling and nature by Miss Kate Lawler, who is admirably 
versatile and thoroughly in earnest with her work.—C. S. 


“TOM PINCH.” 


A New Comedy, in Three Acts, adapted from Cartes Drcxews’s Novel of “ Martin Chuzzlewit,’’ 
by Joszpx Ditiey and Lewis Ciirron. 


First produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, Thursday, March 10th, 1881. 


Seth Pecksniff ee Ma. Wrttram Farren. Tom Pinch... «+. Mr. Tomas THorne. 

Martin Chuzzlewit ... Mr. Jonw Macigan. Mary Graham... Miss Kars Bisnop. 

John Westlock «. Meg. J. R. Craurorp. Charity ... «. Miss Sopare Larxry. 

Mark Tapley ... -. Mr. W. Lesroce. Mercy ooo ee Miss Crogty RicHarps. 

Martin Chuzzlewit, jun. Mz. J. G. Granams. Ruth... ee «» Miss Lypra CowgL. 
Jane oe eee -» Miss E, Patmzr, 


Tue famous novel of “Martin Chuzzlewit,” by Charles Dickens, and as 
popular as any in the immortal series, has been dramatised times out of 
number. There was the famous version at the Lyceum in 1844, then under 
the management of the Keeleys, when Mrs. Keeley was inimitable as the 
boy Baily. Mr. Keeley was, of course, Sairey Gamp, Frank Matthews was 
Pecksniff, and Emery, Jonas Chuzzlewit; but I have often heard my friend 
E. L. Blanchard declare that one of the most wonderful bits of acting on 
this occasion was by an actor up to that time unknown to fame. He played 
Nadgett, and gave a marvellous bit of pantomime with his legs, and he was 
none other than Mr. H. J. Turner, the old Strand favourite, for whom 
Mr. H. J. Byron so kindly got up a benefit the other day. Another version 
was produced in 1844, at the Strand, when the parts of Pecksniff and Sairey 
Gamp were doubled by an actor called Hall; but about those plays I 
am not myself entitled to speak, seeing that I was only three years old, 
and had not much power of discrimination between good and bad. But 
we all remember the version in which John Clarke—by-the-way, how soon 
John Clarke has been forgotten, his name is never heard now—was so fond 
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of playing the gin-drinking old nurse. The broadest of low comedy and 
the wildest of pantomime were the main objects of these earlier dramas, 
but in the present instance an attempt has been made to take the senti- 
mental side of the story in connection with the house of Pecksniff and the 
unerring faithfulness of poor Tom Pinch. We do not even catch a glimpse 
of Todgers or Baily ; Jonas Chuzzlewit does not appear, and Chevy Slyme 
is not heard of. 

Mr. Thomas Thorne finds a congenial character in the simple-minded 
pure-hearted pupil, who lives a dreamy existence, and is suddenly awakened 
from his reverie to find that his old master is a contemptible scoundrel. 
Those whose views are so superficial that they consider nothing is dramatic 
except it is noisy, have asserted that the connection of Tom Pinch with 
the story is undramatic. They say it is dramatic when old Martin Chuzzle- 
wit knocks down Pecksniff, but that Tom Pinch is pleasant, sympathetic, 
but undramatic. This is to take a strange view of the requirements of the 
drama. It seems to me that the scenes where the scales fall from Tom’s 
eyes and he discovers the true character of Pecksniff; where the poor heart« 
broken fellow leaves the home he had considered as his own; where the 
sweet-voiced dove-like little sister finds out the one sad secret of her 
brother’s life; and where young Martin unworthily suspects an honourable 
friend of dishonour, are essentially dramatic, far more so, in fact, than the 
bluster of young Martin in the first act, or the humiliation of Pecksniff in 
the last. And Mr. Thorne invests them all with very pretty pathos; his 
gentleness is never sickly, his sentiment never maudlin. The real Tom 
Pinch cannot exactly exist in the mind of the spectator without those 
interludes of description, as he sits at the church organ and breathes out 
his pure heart to the music, for they are the gems of the book. But such 
as Tom Pinch can be made he is made by a very pleasant and popular 
actor. It is the most difficult thing in the world to tone down on the stage 
that which is an intentional caricature in the book. We know Pecksniff as 
@ caricature and probably should not like him if he became a human being. 
So Mr. Farren caricatures him still, to the delight of the audience, and 
makes the pictures of Phiz speak, move, and breathe. Nothing can be 
better, more thoughtful, or more true, than the old Martin Chuzzlewit of 
Mr. John Maclean; and the stage has not recently seen two prettier. cabinet 
pictures than Miss Kate Bishop as Mary Graham, and Miss Lydia Cowell 
as Ruth Pinch. I hope they will put on their old-fashioned charming 
dresses and go off at once to be photographed by Messrs. Lock and 
Whitfield, in order that they may charm the readers of THz THEATRE as 
much as they fascinate the lucky audiences at the Vaudeville. Now they 
cannot say that I have not asked them to oblige us, can they ?—C. S. 








Miss Hztzn Barry opened for a short season the Imperial Theatre on 
March 14th, giving performances both morning and evening. At the former 
“Led Astray” was presented, a piece in which she played her original 
character of the Countess Armande de Chandoce with considerable force 
and effect. She was well supported by Messrs. Barnes, St. Maur, Garthorne, 
Proctor, and Weathersby, and Mdlles. Daly, Millar, Abington, Duvernay, 
and Hilyer. In the evening, Mr. Cheltnam’s comedy, “ A Lesson in Love,” 
was given, Miss Barry playing the Widow with much spirit. A new come- 
dietta by Mr. Savile Clarke was also produced for the first time at the 
evening performance. 
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“MICHAEL STROGOFF.” 


A Drama in a Prologue and Five Acts, written by D’Exwrry and Jutzs Verers. The English 
Version by Mr. H. J. Byron. 
First produced, Adelphi Theatre, Monday, March 14th, 1881. 





Michael Strogoff .. Mz. Cartes Warner. Tartar Chief -- Ms. R. H. Livenam. 
Ivan Ogareff Mr. James Fernanpez. Officer ‘ -. Me, W. H. Peresrrs. 
Governor of Moscow Me. J. A. Rosier. 1st Traveller -- Ms. R. M. Ancugs. 
General Kiezoff .. Mr. T. A. Parmzr. _ 7 tne aaa -- Ma. Barxty. 
Aide-de-camp -- Ma. E. Buanprorp. Gi -- Mr, Ivgs. 
John Blunt .. -- Mr. Henry J. Byzon. the Grina Duke .. Ma, A. H. Wannegy. 
M. Jollivet .. -- Mar. F. W. Inisu. General Verouzoff.. Mz. RoBrmson. 

‘eofar ee -- Mr. Howarp RussgLt. Aide-de-camp -» Ma. E. Wausr. 
Chief of Police .. Mz. M. Bygenzs. Olga — -. Mas. Hermann VeEziv. 
An Innkeeper -» Mr. H. Proctor. Sangarre ee. Barwarp-BEERE. 
Passport Agent .. Mr. G. H. Jonzs. Nadia Fedor Miss Gerarp. 
Telegraph Clerk .. Mr. E. J, Henvey. Fugitives, Travellers, Tartars, Gipsies, etc. 

Pro.oeug. 


MICHAEL STROGOFF’S MISSION. 
Scene—The Palace of the Governor of Moscow. 
Interlude—Grand Ballet. Principal Danseuse, Mdlle. Zanfretta. 
_ Act 1. Ivaw Ocarzrr’s Texacuzry. Scene—Post-house on the Frontier. 
Act 2, Morusze anp Son. Scene—Telegraph Office by the Battle Field of Kolyvan. 
Act 3. Micnar, Strocorr’s Doom. 
Scene 1—Ivan Ogareff’s Tent. Scene 2—Tartar Camp. 
Grand Procession and Reception of Feofar, Emir of Bokhara. 
Act 4. Taroven Fire awn Ware. 
Scene 1—The Banks of the Angara. Scene 2—Partial Destruction of Irkoutsk. 


Act 5. Tue 24rn or Seprempzr. Scene—At the Grand Duke's Palace. 


Serious ty, if this is a play in its best, most legitimate, and accepted sense, 
I wonder how the actors like it. Let me put it broadly : Are the actors and 
actresses becoming of the first importance or the last? What went ye out for 
to see, youchangeable, fantastic, and altogether incomprehensible public ? 
The horses of Mr. Sanger, the infinitely funny trained jackass who was 
so enamoured of the footlights that he had to be torn off at the 
wing by the snout, or the art fecling and melodramatic power of 
Mr. Charles Warner? Which conquer most, the quaint witticisms 
of Mr. H. J. Byron, or the superb scenic illusions of Mr. Beverley? 
Which were heard most, cries of passion, accents of love, wails of despair, 
sympathetic heart-beats, or the popping of innumerable pistols, the 
exploding of countless mines, and the firing of many rifles? Frankly, 
who conquered in the end, the scene-painter or the actor, the property- 
man or the actress, the manufacturer of mechanical effects or the | 
creator of character? This is becoming a very serious question, 
and it will not do to shirk it now. Remember, I am not blaming 
anybody or cavilling at the inevitable. A manager is human like 
the rest of us; he has his business to attend to, his books to balance, 
his way to make in the world, his debtor and creditor account to 
adjust, and, mark my words, if he finds that the ballet and processions 
arranged by Mr. J. Cormack, the dresses designed by M. Wilhelm and 
executed by Mrs, E. May, the mechanical effects by Mr. Edward Charker, 
the properties by Mr. F. Burdett, and the horses provided by Messrs. Sanger 
pay better than the best actors and actresses that the combined dramatic 
profession can give, then most assuredly the acting art will be compelled, 
as the Americans say, to take a “ back seat.’’ I suppose we have all, at one 
time or another, seen a panorama exhibited, to which a description is 
appended, delivered with appropriate action by a gentleman in evening 
clothes armed with a lengthy wand. The panorama is the feature of the 
entertainment and costs a great deal of money; the gentleman with the 
dress-coat and the wand is essential, but comparatively cheap. The 
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‘one is paramount, the other is subordinate. Now I have heard that 
actors and actresses in these days make a vast amount of money, that 
the profession was never so well paid, that the acquired incomes are 
incredible; but following the ordinary rules of demand and supply, how 
dong this state of things will last when the dramatic artists are in 
the position of the lecturer describing the panorama, I am not prepared 
to say. I should say a very short time indeed, for I cannot believe 
it possible that Mr. Charles Warner, Mr. James Fernandez, Mr. Henry J. 
Byron, Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Mrs. Bernard Beere, or Miss Gerard conceive 
that they were never so well or so profitably employed as when they are 
‘speaking the text sufficient to render intelligible a series of superb tableaux 
more imposing, perhaps, than the stage has ever seen. 

Believe me when I declare that this question is at any rate ripe for 
discussion. Time was when scenic illusion illustrated the dramatic action ; 
nowadays the action explains the scenery. These two strong forces have 
fought and grappled together, and scenery has conquered. The designer of 
the architraves and the pediments is getting a far more important person 
than tke elocutionist and the actor; the man who can build up a Temple 
of Artemis, with‘ its countless columns and changing fancies of light and 
shade, the dressmaker, and the lime-light man, to put it coarsely, actually 
pay better than the poet highly honoured by a nation; and it is a 
sign of the times, though I doubt if it is a good sign for art, when I hear 
it said, “splendidly put on the stage,” “superbly mounted,” “absolutely 
realistic,” or “illusion complete,” and then afterwards trickles out a little 
faint praise,a small sop in the pan, a trifling tribute of homage for the 
artists who have personated the characters and discussed the words that 
should be the first consideration and not the last. 

I shall be told, perhaps, that it was always so, and it will be thrust down 
my throat that the greatest actors of every age were, in their artistic 
capacity, boldly resisting the check of their superiority and endeavouring 
to discover the golden mean whereby scenery and acting might go hand in 
hand. In our own time Macready and Charles Kean were roundly abused 
for their ultra devotion to the development of archzological accuracy and 
scenic art. But, dear me! matters have grown apace since Macready and 
Charles Kean faded sadly from our sight. Has the history of scene- 
painting ever given us anything like the majesty of the Artemisian Temple 
in “The Cup”? Has the intellect of Mr. Beverley, amidst his greatest 
triumphs, ever conceived anything to compare in effect with the battle 
picture in “ Michael Strogoff”? Respectfully I may be permitted to 
doubt it. But then I hear in anticipation certain expressions of 
careless comfort, remarking that it is useless to be too serious, 
that serious critics are a nuisance, that after all it is only at the 
Adelphi, and that this is the traditional house of melodrama and spectacle, 
that there never was a time when the eye was not considered before the 
mind in what are called sensation-pieces. I venture to dispute it altogether. 
There never was such a house for human sentiment, for honesty of feeling, 
or for depth of tears as the Adelphi. What are “The Green Bushes,” 
“The Flowers of the Forest,” and all the dear old dramas, but plays of 
strong, noble humanity, made attractive by their admirable but subordinate 
illustration P “ The Colleen Bawn”’ was a sensation-piece, but what a tender, 
loving, pure, and human story! “ Leah” was a sensation-piece, but it was 
the sentiment of sympathy with a forlorn outcast that attracted, and not 
the direful thunderstorm, or the pretty churchyard. “ Arrah-na-Pogue” 
was @ sensation-piece, but what man or woman was not the better in heart 
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or feeling from watching the movement of the story, and scenting afar off 
the poetry that emanated from it? “ Proof” was a sensation-piece if you 
like, but we think of the convict and not of his surroundings. In all these 
cases the acting is paramount; the scenery is an accessory. 

Honestly and sincerely I was surprised, astonished, and delighted with 
what my eyes saw at the Adelphi; but never for one instant was my mind 
exercised, my pulse stirred, or my heart touched, I was kept in a state of 
jumping excitement, as if I were watching fireworks at the Crystal Palace 
or witnessing a sham-fight. I longed to indulge in an “Oh!” as crowds do 
when rockets go up and explode into detonating balls and cascades. I was 
fevered and stimulated, but scarcely satisfied, for I knew, as everyone must 
know, when the curtain rose that Michael Strogoff would arrive at the end 
of his journey, and I will own that the scene with the excellent young 
gentleman and his mother bored me not a little. What, in fact, did I see? 
A splendidly-arranged ballet, with countless processions of dancers, and the 
costliest dresses, that seemed as if it had been imported from the Alhambra, 
and had positively nothing whatever to do with the action concerned ; an 
innocent man’s face lashed with a whip, a villain driving across the stage 
with great difficulty with a horse and carriage, and a low comedian astride 
a marvellously funny donkey; a telegraph-office blown into the air, and a 
tableau of a battlefield, which looks like a picture in “The Illustrated 
London News” highly coloured and brought into bas-relief by a powerful 
stereoscope: a superb scene of a Tartar camp in which I should like to 
have seen Mr, Warner and Mr. Fernandez acting the grand dramatic scene 
of father and son in Matthew Arnold’s poem of “ Sohrab and Rustum,” 
instead of knouting one another and burning one another’s eyes out; the 
old dramatic effect of the comic man coming up at the exact moment to kill 
the murderers of a defenceless old woman: a consumption of powder that 
would have done credit to Dr. Carver or Mr. Scott; the burning of a 
beleaguered city for no dramatic purpose whatever, and finally a dagger 
fight which gave occasion for a serious accident to Mr. Warner’s hand, and 
was one of the most legitimately exciting moments of the evening. The 
last act is altogether the best from the point of view of dramatic as 
opposed to scenic art. 

If criticism is only concerned in the lavish and successful expen- 
diture of money, then all has been. said that need be said. But I 
could have wished more. For the talent of Mr. Warner, Mr. Fernandez, 
and Mrs. Hermann Vezin, I have the highest appreciation. I have 
seen them do things worthy of their distinguished reputations. To say 
so now would be unwarrantable flattery. What they have to do they 
accomplish remarkably well; but they are subordinate in a scenic 
show of this kind, and they must know it. Mrs. Bernard-Beere and Miss 
Gerard are at a period of their career when they are willing and anxious 
to work and show the brave stuff that is in them; but was there ever such 
brick-making without straw as hereP It does not do to talk of acting with 
such characters. As to Mr. H. J. Byron, he has done his work remarkably 
well, far better than many people know or will care to acknowledge. A 
play of this kind, with revolting scenes in the original opposed to English 
tastes and with an unsympathetic comic interest, might have failed igno- 
miniously and completely. The danger was cleverly got over, and a comic 
interest has been supplied that no other man could have given it. Besides 
Mr. Toole, no other actor but Mr. Byron could have assured the success of 

such scenes—for both of them are so popular that they can do anything, 
In a word, though I think that the scenery made the, success of the play, 
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there was one man, and one man alone, who put his hand into the fire and 
saved it from failure, and that was Mr. H. J. Byron. A play of this kind 
could not have been better done, but I deplore the public taste that 
demands it.—C. 8. 


“A LYRICAL LOVER.” 


New and Original Comedietta, in One Act, by H. Savinm Orarxs. 
First produced at the Imperial Theatre, March 14th, 1881. 


Alice Fane (an heiress)... se nee vee See Ss nee, Mts Ere, Hore. 
Frank Greville (a poet, oes a at es ove «. Mz, E. B. Nozmaw 
“A Lyrica, Lover” has a simple plot which turns on a misunderstand- 
ing that arises between two young people. The lady believes the poet to 
be a young man from the City, and he in turn fancies that she is a sort of 
Miss Kilmansegg, whereas she is very romantic and an ardent admirer of 
a book of poems which he has published anonymously. She accidentally 
reads a paragraph of literary gossip which tells her who he is, and in 
revenge she chaffs the sensitive poet till he flies off ina rage. Shecharms 
him back, however, and then he in turn discovers that she had found out 
who he was, and turns the tables on her by proposing to her as the incar- 
nation of all prosaic virtues, a lady who “ would make the butcher's life a 
burden to him.” At last a reconciliation takes place, the young man 
makes love in earnest, and we are left with the understanding that the 
young lady will accept “A Lyrical Lover.” ‘The little piece was very 
brightly and intelligently played by Miss Ethel Hope and Mr. Norman, 
and their exertions were thoroughly successful. The action of the piece 
takes place in a drawing-room, and “ A Lyrical Lover” should be invalu- 
able to amateurs on the look-out for a new duologue, as well as an 
acceptable lever de rideau for the theatre. 








Our Book-Shelf. 
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“Nell, On and Off the Stage.” By B. H. Buxton. London: Tinsley 
Brothers. 


N Mrs. Buxton’s latest novel, “Nell, On and Off the Stage,” she takes her 

readers once again into the world to which she introduced them ina 

former work, and establishes still more firmly the reputation already gained 
by “Jennie of the Prince’s.” 

The characters and subjects of which she treats are not new, but they 
have so frequently been exaggerated and misrepresented by the novelists 
that a writer who is thoroughly familiar with the one, and draws the other 
from nature with skill and fidelity, gives to her work an original charm. 
The life of an actress, on and off the stage, has a fascination for most people, 
and the readers who follow Nell through the experiences and difficulties 
with which these volumes will make them familiar, may feel assured that 
in Mrs. Buxton’s charming heroine they have no mere fancy sketch, but a 
real character, as true to life as an actual portrait. It is impossible not to 
sympathise with Nell, as, from within and from without, at home and on 
the stage, troubles and anxieties surround her, each in turn to be met and 
overcome by her gentle strength of character and firm integrity of 
R 2 
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purpose. She is equally admirable in her home-life, made difficult by the 
well-meant interference of her weak-minded loving mother; and in her 
professional life, whose inevitable trials are augmented by bitter personal 
experiences, for a time inextricably mingled with it. 

Nor is the heroine the only character which the reader will feel to be 
true to the life. In Miss Eliot it is not difficult to recognise a portrait 
drawn with loving care from a well-known original, and in Rosamond and 
Jack Clifford the authoress has given two admirable creations. The con- 
trast between Nell—actress by profession, true and tender by nature—and 
Rosamond, who acts a part while seeming to live her own life, is very 
effective; and Clifford—the accomplished male flirt, blown hither and 
thither by the fickle winds of fancy—is made interesting, in spite of the 
repulsion naturally felt towards such a character. 

How Nell’s lovers, young and old, melt away to give place to the lover 
who is really worthy of her, must be left for the readers of her story to dis- 
cover for themselves. Though in these volumes we only follow her history 
for three short months, and her career is but beginning at the last page, 
Mrs. Buxton has contrived to make Nell so attractive that we part from 
her with regret; and the assurance that the woman is “ happy, prosperous, 
and successful,” scarcely reconciles us to the disappearance of the girl, in 
whose existence we come to believe as we read her story in these interesting 
volumes. A. Kiptine. 










































Our Omnibus-BHox. 
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AM surprised occasionally to find with what persistent ridicule 

amateur actors are treated by many who imagine they are serving the 
cause of dramatic art by so doing. Trade journals devoted to the drama 
think it necessary, as part and parcel of their existence, to abuse amateurs, 
and to criticise their entertainments with every form of scurrility and 
vulgarity of which the English language is capable. An amateur is a 
red rag to the critical bull of a theatrical newspaper ; and though lavish 
praise can be bestowed on the inanities, coarseness, double-meaning and 
hideous depravities that are occasionally the outcome of our music-halls, 
there is nothing but abuse of the most unsparing kind for the amateur 
actor. And yet, according to my poor experience, these gentlemen are as 
a rule the most devoted and constant playgoers, invariably earnest in the 
cause of dramatic art, and far more tolerant ‘as critics than those who lash 
them so severely. 


It is doubtless true that the practice and experience that even amateur 
acting gives exaggerate the importance of the amateur actor; and I have, 
in common with others, heard many silly things said by those who strut 
and fume upon the unprofessional stage. But who does not say silly 
things at some period or other of his existence? And I should besurprised 
to learn that, if the whole dramatic profession were canvassed, no actor or 
actress would be found who had not started their career by acting as an 
amateur. I could put my finger on dozens who first appeared in the glow 
of the footlights on private stages, and gradually gained the confidence 
and experience necessary for a regular professional life. By those who are 
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earnest and love the art, the amateur stage or club is the stepping-stone 
to the regular theatre. And it is well that it should be so; for though an 
amateur actor is never destitute of a certain conceit, still the practice of 
acting, in whatever sphere, knocks the conceit out of the unduly-ambitious 
and over-arrogant. For my own part, I wish the amateur well, and shall 
encourage everything, to the best of my ability, that tends to apply 
intelligence and culture to the consideration of the stage and its many 
branches, Amateurs who have honest aspirations, and who love acting as 
an art, shall not be neglected in Tue TueaTre, which professes to do its 
best for art in the bud as well as in the blossom. When we have such 
enemies to encounter as ignorance, want of education, conceit, bad taste, 
and ill-breeding on the part of those who profess the stage, I consider that 
the amateurs, who as a rule are educated and intelligent, are as necessary 
as auxiliary forces to art as are volunteers to the regulars. 


Scarcely a month passes that I do not receive earnest and pathetic 
letters from young people of either sex, imploring me to tell them what 
they are to do in order to get on the stage. They have no friends or 
* advisers; they seem to have a call for the dramatic profession, a secret 
passion for the footlights, and hunger for notoriety; and they have an idea 
that it is as easy to take up acting as to make entries in a merchant’s 
ledger. Unfortunately I have no time to answer all these requests as 
fully and completely as I should desire; and as yet we have no academy 
of art to which students can be attached. Energy, aspiration, and natural 
craving for distinction in a particular line of life should never be roughly 
checked ; and failing the old stock companies at provincial theatres, which 
if they did not give polish, at any rate contributed experience, I should be 
inclined to recommend a preliminary practice with some amateur club, a 
few lessons from an experienced actor, and then a career round the country 
with a travelling company, no matter in what insignificant capacity, just to 
live in the stage world, to study, to work hard, to understudy, and to wait 
for the opportunity which always comes to those who are determined to 
get on. To the man who means to be an actor “there’s no such word as 
‘ fail’,” for some of our best artists were once sticks. Genius is a thing 
exceptional and apart; but many an industrious hard-working student has 
become a very respectable actor. The career of Charles Kemble is a case 
in point. He determined to conquer and he conquered. But why well- 
wishers of the stage, as they call themselves, and those who have done so 
much for the profession, as they confidently assert, should ridicule amateur 
societies when private acting clubs have given the stage its most accom- 
plished artists, is a thing I never could understand. The memories of our 
oldest actors are true to their old loves in Catherine Street or Leicester 
Square, where ambitious amateurs could purchase parts and immortal 
fame for a few shillings. Times are changed; but St. George’s Hall feeds 
histrionic ambition now in the same way that the “Sans Souci” and 
Smythson’s did in the days gone by. We are a little more refined perhaps, 
but not a whit less in earnest. 


Elocution is one of the great drawbacks. Young people who want to 
go upon the stage have never been read to properly; and they do not know 
how to read. The fault is not confined to amateur enthusiasts. How few 
actors there are on the stage who, if asked to take up a book, a play, a 
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poem, a stirring passage from Macaulay or Aytoun, could off-hand make 
an effect with it. The recent Shakespearean performances at the Princess’s 
Theatre must have shocked Mr. Edwin Booth, for scarcely a member of the 
company had the faintest idea of the delivery of verse so as to show an 
appreciation of its balance and meaning. When Mr. Booth or Mr. Ryder 
spoke it was like a new language. If elocution, or at any rate reading, is 
now taught at our public schools as it ought to be, how the boys must have 
laughed at the cruel mutilation of Shakespeare. 


The proper use of the voice is just as necessary for acting as for singing. 
Now no artist would attempt to sing a ballad at St. James’s Hall without 
being taught to sing and to phrase. The audience would not for one 
moment tolerate the best voice in the world unless the singer had been 
taught how to use it. And yet actors and actresses instantly assume the 
characters of Shakespeare without understanding the meaning or expression 
of his verse. At an academy of dramatic art all this would be taught, in 
conjunction with deportment, fencing, the art of movement, and all the 
necessary appendages of an actor’s calling. Failing such an academy, I 
would draw attention to a very complete treatise, written by Mr. Charles 
John Plumptre, called “King’s College Lectures on Elocution,” recently 
published by Triibner and Co. of Ludgate Hill. Mr. Plumptre is very well 
known as the Lecturer on Public Reading and Speaking at King’s College 
in the Evening Classes Department, and I should have thought that many 
actors present or in the future could have stolen a few hours in order to 
get a practical illustration of Mr. Plumptre’s system. The whole theory of 
elocution is in this book scientifically explained, and there are exhaustive 
remarks on the physiology and culture of voice and speech, as well as the 
expression of the emotions by language, countenance, and gesture. In fact 
the book is an elementary treatise on the art that most becomes an actor, 
and to it is appended a very interesting lecture on the causes and cure of 
impediments of speech. It is difficult, no doubt, to obtain a good practical 
result from reading a lecture instead of hearing it delivered, but those who 
are unable to attend Mr. Plumptre’s lectures in public or in private cannot do 
better than obtain the book, in order tosee that the difficult art of elocution, 
so despised nowadays, is essential to all public men, whether on the stage, 
in the pulpit, or on the platform. The eyes of actors and amateurs will be 
opened when they read what Mr. Plumptre has to say. 


Mr. M. A. de Leine, an old personal friend of Lilian Adelaide Neilson, 
has written and published “A Memorial Sketch, Personal and Critical,” 
(Newman and Co., Hart Street, Bloomsbury) of that gifted and much- 
regretted lady. I cannot find that it contains any new facts, and failing 
novelty it might have been well to have added as an appendix the best of 
the criticisms of the actress during her life, and the memoirs and verses 
suggested by her sad and untimely death. Apart from the personal 
popularity of this lost artist, she gave out from her nature beautiful 
thoughts to sympathetic writers, and this was an excellent opportunity of 
preserving them. But in this age that which is essentially literature 
becomes waste paper, and the result of culture and acquired taste is flung 
into the waste-paper basket. The best things that are written are not 
always contained in books. Some day some enthusiast will reprint the 
scrap-books. 
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A well-informed correspondent in “ Society” writes as follows on the 
Irving and Booth combination. I thoroughly endorse all that is said of the 
malignant attempts made by a certain section of enthusiastic Americans in 
London to find a disagreeable and discreditable motive for any difference 
of opinion on the acting of Edwin Booth, and to assert that there ever was 
anything at any time to justify the statement that these two great artists 
were lacking in cordiality and good-fellowship. If the scurrilous articles 
that have constantly appeared in the American newspapers wanted any 
refutation, they receive it now in the most complete manner by the 
appearance of Henry Irving and Edwin Booth at the Lyceum Theatre, and 
in the play of “ Othello” : 


“The engagement of Edwin Booth at the Lyceum Theatre in con- 
_junction with Henry Irving is just the kindly, generous, and spirited act 
that might have been expected from an actor ever on the alert to do credit 
to his profession, and to contribute his share to the better understanding 
-and appreciation of English dramatic art. Iam delighted to hear of the 
combination, for art’s sake; delighted to find that we shall have a play of 
‘Shakespeare so worthily represented; delighted to be able to give a proof, 
if indeed any were wanted, of the disinterested character and unselfishness 
of English-speaking actors. It has already been settled, and in a few 
months will be an accomplished fact, that Henry Irving, Edwin Booth, 
and Ellen Terry are to be in combination, and that the play chosen for this 
special occasion will be Shakespeare’s ‘Othello.’ The tragedy will be 
specially mounted, and, following the precedent adopted when foreign 
stars visit our country, the Lyceum prices will be raised. You will find 
that stalls will cost a guinea, and dress-circle seats half-a-guinea, at the 
very least, when this art triumvirate appeals to the suffrages of the public. 
I don’t myself think that any complaints will be made in that respect, for 
if society can afford to pay a guinea a seat to see Sarah Bernhardt, badly 
supported by indifferent French actors, it will do the same when Irving, 
Booth, and Ellen Terry appear in our own language in a Shakespearean 
play. 

“When Edwin Booth arrived in this country, a foolish, weak, con- 
temptible, and impotent attempt was made on the part of an ungenerous 
American faction to declare that Henry Irving was jealous of him. Nothing 
owas further from the truth. Booth never believed it to be true, and Irving 
was guiltless of any such idea. The men were perfectly good friends; 
‘they met at the houses of mutual acquaintances, they interchanged the 
-ordinary civilities and courtesies of life. But it satisfied the Americans in 
London to spread this cruel and unjustifiable falsehood. Not content with 
this, the same talkative and superficial Americans maligned and vilified 
the critics who did not bow down and grovel at the feet of Edwin Booth. 
This excellent actor from the first to the last has been treated with uniform 
kindness, consideration, and civility. He first appeared as Hamlet, and 
the performance was analysed with marked care and generous good feeling. 
I can quite understand the delicate and difficult position of such public 
writers as disagreed with Mr. Booth’s conception. They honestly wanted 
+o say all that they could for him, and they were as honestly treated with 
insults and contumely. The criticisms had scarcely been telegraphed over 
‘to New York before nearly the whole of the American press took to black- 
guarding—there is no other word for it—every gentleman who was not 
prepared to glorify Edwin Booth’s Hamlet without stint, but who were 
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prepared and able to say that they disagreed with it, and to give their 
reason why. 

“‘T have on my desk an article communicated to an American newspaper 
by an Anglo-American journalist, who mentioned all the English dramatic 
critics by name, and had the effrontery to state that the reason they did 
not praise Edwin Booth was that their attempts to blackmail him had 
been unsuccessful. It was the kind of thing such an anonymous scoundrel 
would have done in his own country, and he conceived such a thing was 
possible in this. This kind of stuff the American paper printed, libellous, 
mendacious, impudent stuff, that had not the shadow of foundation for it ; 
and the Americans for a time believed it, until the successive criticisms, 
written in a fair, upright, and impartial spirit, gave the lie direct to such 
idle fabrications. Those men who wrote over and wired over those 
scandals to America never had the honesty to acknowledge their error. 
When the critics who had disagreed with the Hamlet admired the Richelieu, 
when the public writers who had nothing to say for the Othello had much 
to praise in the Iago, when the admirers of the Bertuccio were enthusiastic 
about the King Lear, these backbiters and slanderers, who asserted that 
Booth was not praised as Hamlet because he did not stand good dinners 
and symposia, had not the manliness to state that they had been as 
venomous as serpents. They coolly let the matter drop, and America 
confessed she had been deceived and misled by her reviling scribes. 

“Time crept on, and that which I individually knew was ever on the 
cards grew to a head. Booth always wanted to play at Irving’s theatre. 
He wrote to him and proposed it long ago, long before he arrived in this 
country. He offered Irving his own theatre in America if he might take 
Irving’s theatre in London. Everything that courtesy and good feeling 
could do was done. But the time was not ripe. The hour was needed. 
Suddenly Edwin Booth bethought him that when he was turned out of the 
Princess’s he would like a few matinées at the Lyceum. He proposed it to 
Henry Irving as a matter of business. But what did Irving do? He 
treated Booth as a friend. ‘No,’ said he, ‘why should you waste your 
money on a series of unremunerative matinées at the Lyceum that may 
probably be misunderstood? Come to my theatre at night and play with 
me, and we will have such a combination as has not been seen for some 
time before.’ So the matter was settled then and there, and I anticipate 
Henry Irving will by another stretch of courtesy play Iago to Mr. Booth’s 
Othello directly the arrangements can be perfected. I need scarcely add 
that, though Irving has played Othello, and Booth acted both as Othello 
and Iago, Irving’s Iago has never yet been seen. It is impossible to avoid 
the prophecy that it will be a very remarkable performance, I have dwelt 
at some length on the story of the combination, because so many falsehoods 
have been told about the matter that I am anxious they should be corrected 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 

“Far from being unselfish, Irving is likely to be a loser and not a 
gainer by the transaction, The present programme would take the 
Lyceum well on to the end of the season without any extra expense, 
whereas the mounting of ‘ Othello’ will cost considerably over a thousand 
pounds. I don’t credit the rumour that ‘ Venice Preserved’ will be played 
this season at any rate. We must wait for that. But my mouth positively 
waters for ‘King Lear,’ with Booth as Lear, Irving as Edgar, and Miss 
Terry as Cordelia. Ye heavens! what a Cordelia would not this Burne 
Jones-like young lady make! May I be there to enjoy the treat when it is 
fairly announced.” 
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Mr. Tom Taylor’s version of “The Vicar of Wakefield” was played by 
the Philothespian Club at their invitation performance at St. George’s Hall, 
on March 5th, before a very large audience. “The Vicar of Wakefield” 
has the advantage, possessed by few of the pieces available for amateurs, 
of being comparatively fresh and unhackneyed. Unfortunately, it has 
little else to recommend it. It is a heavy and somewhat clumsy adaptation, 
and, on the occasion under notice, I heard it more than once described as 
“slow.” It certainly dragged at times. Nor do I think the performers 
were to blame for this. Mr. Charles Myers, it is true, was somewhat 
overweighted with the part of Dr. Primrose; but, on the whole, the piece 
was well acted by a cast which included Messrs. A. O. Purkis, F. J. Lowe, 
W. L. and C. M. Hallward, W. S. Matthews, Harding Cox, and Marcus 
Davis; Mrs. Lennox Browne, Miss Helen Maude, Miss Hebe Barlow, 
Mrs. Walter Symons, Miss Zoe Bland, Miss Saunders, Miss Barlow, and 
the Misses Dora and Mabel Young. The most successful performances 
were those of Mr. A. O. Purkis as Moses, of Mr. W. S. Matthews as 
Ephraim Jenkinson, and of Miss Zoe Bland as Miss Skeggs. All three 
were really good, and deserved the applause they received. Miss Helen 
Maude, too, showed promise as Olivia. The piece was well put on the 
stage, and well stage-managed. Indeed, the Philothespians had done 
much to deserve success, and on a future occasion, when more fortunate in 
their choice of a piece, they are likely to be eminently successful. 





The Bedford Park Amateur Dramatic Club gave, with much success, 
on the 26th February, a performance of “ Checkmate,” and of Mr. G. C. 
Herbert’s “ Our Bitterest Foe.” In “Our Bitterest Foe” (a pretty one-act 
piece in which, it will be remembered, Mr. Emery and the late Mr. Montague 
played at the Globe), Captain Perceval Clark acted remarkably well as 
General von Rosenberg. ‘“ Checkmate” was well played all round by 
Mr. R. C. P. Gethin, Mr. Arthur Goldsmid, Mr. A. P. Sinanides, Mr. Fifoot, 
Mr. E. Godfree, Mr. Sealy Allin; Miss Dora Bevan, Mrs. Gethin, Mrs- 
Perceval Clark, and Miss Bevan. Mr. Gethin and Mr. Goldsmid were 
specially good and successful. ‘The pieces had been rehearsed under the 
direction of Mr. Edward Hastings, of the Haymarket Theatre. 


A performance of the “ Pinafore,”’ with the principal parts sustained 
by children, was given on March 7th, at the Lower Norwood Institute, 
under the direction of Miss Blanche Grey. It was chiefly remarkable for 
the cleverness displayed by Miss Edith Clinton as Josephine, and Miss 
Rose Clinton as Sir Joseph Porter. The music was often too much for 
their voices, but the acting of both, and éspecially of the former, was full 
of promise. Master Willie Granville sang “The Englishman” song very 
well indeed, and the whole company deserve praise for their rendering of 
the choruses. 


Friends, amateurs, artists, and art-lovers were invited, on March 10th, 
to the Dilettante Club, to see a remarkably bright and pleasant operetta, 
called ‘‘ Quid pro Quo,” written by Rutland Barrington and Cunningham 
Bridgman ; music by Wilfred Bendal]l. It was received with great favour 
by the audience at the Dilettante, and would be sure to succeed any- 
where with the two characters in it sustained, as on that occasion, by 
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Mr. Barrington and Miss Emily Cross. Both were excellent, and Miss 
Cross’s performance a surprise to most of those present, who had only 
seen her as tho “ piratical maid-of-all-work.” The lady’s part is the better 
of the two, and it was played with admirable ease, spirit, and humour, 
The “ book” of “ Quid pro Quo” is well written, and the music is pretty. 


A correspondent sends me the following. It is a curious circumstance; 


“What manuscripts, I wonder, now do duty at the Haymarket, as the 
plays in which Mr. 'l'riplet so devoutly believes ? I happen to know that, 
during the run of ‘ Masks and Faces’ at the Prince of Wales's, they were 
represented by the original MSS. of two pieces. One of these had then 
been acted not long before; the other has been acted since. For a time 
after the production of the first, their author was inclined, like Mr. Triplet, 
to think that he was a ‘dramatic gold mine.’ In the interval, however, 
between the two revivals of ‘Masks and Faces,’ this delusion has been 
dispelled, and he has now come to the conclusion that neither he nor his 
pieces will, to borrow a word from Manager Rich, ‘doo.’ Mr. Bancroft 
himself did not know what he carried at the Prince of Wales’s. ‘lo him 
the parcel was a ‘property,’ and nothing more. It is curious to reflect 
that about the pieces he unconsciously held in his hand there had been, 


perhaps, as much vain hoping and castle-building as about those of 
Mr. Triplet.” 

Mr. John Child, who has long been well known as a reader and reciter, 
and whose performances of Hamlet and Othello with the Irving Olub 
have more recently attracted a good deal of attention, has joined the ranks 
of the profession, and will appear at the Gaicty in four matinées in May 
as Othello, Among those already engaged to support him are Miss 
Blanche Henri, who will play Desdemona; Mrs. Arthur Stirling, Emilia; 
and Mr, F’. H. Macklin, Cassio, Mr. R, Markby will be stage-manager. 


To avoid misconception, I think it well to add that I believe the dates 
were fixed for Mr, Child’s performances, and the play for his début decided 
on, before the announcement of Mr, Booth’s engagement at the Lyceum, 


The following kind and interesting letter comes from Boston in 
America : 

“In the epitaph on Quin, given in Tux Tuxatne for February, there 
are two misprints, both in the last line, which are worth correcting, 
‘Conclusion’ should be ‘complexion,’ and the line should be placed in 
inverted commas, as a quotation. The point of this last correction is this. 
No one has ever been able to trace the line, 


To this complexion she must come at last, 


to its original source. Many people, when asked, say ‘ Hamlet’ with all 
confidence, although there is nothing in ‘ Hamlet’ more like the line than 
the prose words, ‘'l'o this favour she must come,’ Garrick’s use of the line 
in quotation-marks proves it to be older than his day. The question of 
the origin of the line was one of a series of prize Notes and Queries 
published in ‘The New York World’ last year, I answored it by citing 
Quin’s epitaph, and no one went farther back.—I am, sir, one of your many 
admiring readers in America, B, W.” 
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Mr, W. Yardley’s excellent essay this year on Pantomimes, published in 
our New Year's Number, has met with signal favour in many quarters. 
An enthusiastic correspondent, after praising it highly, writes as follows : 


“ Pantomime is divided into so many sections, each of which has its ad- 
mirers, that the difficult point would be to settle what was the genuine Simon 
Pure. Exempli gratid: We have the style Grimaldian, now represented by 
the circus clown, with his songs and badinage: he has his admirers, but 
they are not playgoers. Then the style Deburawn, or miming pure and 
simple: exemplified nowadays in the person of Mr. Paul Martinetti, This 
is dumb show—facial, digital, and corporal gesticulation; a pleasing 
section, but has now and has always had but few exponents. The gestiou- 
lation required by a mime of this class is not merely that which would 
accompany the dialogue of the rdle he was impersonating if it were changed 
into a speaking character, By the dialogue-deliverer gesticulation is only 
used for emphasis; but by the mime it is adopted to express both dialogue 
and emphasis. The gesture of the mime and of the actor have therefore 
very little in common, Then there is the rollicking and boisterous true 
English style, of which Tom Matthews and Harry Boleno were past 
exponents. At the present day it has its representatives in Charles Lauri, 
Harry Payne, Tom Lovell, Fred Evans, and others. This, though apt to 
degenerate into buffoonery, is commendable, Lastly, there is the style 
mechanical and gymnastic, of which Mr, Conquest, sen., is the acknowledged 
head. ‘The general adoption of every one of these styles would not please 
everybody. There would have to be a skilful blending of one or more of 
them, and I cannot think of a happier example or a more successful one 
than the case of the Hanlon-Lees, In them we have united the style 
Deburawn, the style mechanical and gymnastic, and the style boisterous 
and rollicking. The deserved popularity which they have attained every- 
where makes me think that no better system could be lauded incessantly 
by those who long for better things by way of pantomime.” 





Ona memorable Saturday evening (it was March 5th) I was present at 
the quaint little picturesque theatre on Richmond Green, to see an amateur 
performance in aid of the Richmond Hospital, and a new and original 
comedy by an actor well known to fame. The play was called “ Yvonne,” 
and it is written by none other than Mr. Kyrle Bellew, who adds to his 
conspicuous talent as an actor the pen of a very ready and accomplished 
writer. I will not say that this comedy of modern manners and continental 
society is without fault, but, like all plays arranged by actors, it is decidedly 
effective, and is written by one who can retain and give forth again 
his experiences, A very fashionable audience from all the surrounding 
country, extending from the Thames side at pretty Hampton to the 
romantic glades of Putney and Mortlake, assembled to assist at this 
memorable entertainment, and the only drawback was the incessant rain, 
that I fear found its way very rudely behind the stage and played havoo 
with the gentlemen’s hats and the ladies’ dresses. | certainly was not 
prepared to find so much care and finish bestowed upon a play destined to 
enjoy but the fickle favour of one night, but it was evidently a labour of 
love. Mrs, Robert Graham, who, by-the-way, was superbly dressed, under- 
took the difficult character of a young mother who has unwittingly 
destroyed the happiness of her child, by uniting her to a scandalous 
adventurer, and endeavouring to conceal the skeleton in the family oup- 
board when the daughter is honestly and warmly loved by an uprigh t 
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gentleman. When the great dramatic situation came Mrs. Graham rose 
to the occasion, and was rewarded with applause from all parts of the 
courteous but critical house. The half-dreamy indifference of Mr. Trevenen 
in a subordinate character, the Irving-like changes from savagery to 
humour by Mr. Courtenay Thorpe as the revengeful villain, the refined 
serenity of Mr. C. J. Newcome as the handsome lover—a very promising 
piece of acting indeed—and the love-lorn abstractedness of Miss Annie 
Howard as the sentimental heroine, were much appreciated by the au- 
* dience; but I saw nothing in its way so good as the Eric D’Arcy of Mr. Robert 
Graham. It was good because it was natural, manly, and fresh. Mr. 
Graham spoke as if he were perfectly familiar with the stage, or rather 
indifferent to its hampering conditions, and he acted like a gentleman and 
a man of the world. As the play may become historical I annex the 
original cast : 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, RICHMOND. 


Saturday, March 5th, 1881 (for the benefit of Richmond Hospital), a New and Original Play, by 
Kyrvs Bg_uew, will be produced for the first time on this occasion, entitled , 





YVONNE. 
CHARACTERS: 
Eric D’Arcy «. Mr. Rosset Granam, Montefiasco «.» Mr. H. Russect. 
Sir Gerard Adair... Mr. J. C. Newcomer. Suarez eco «+ Mr. Covrrenay THorps, 
Featherstone ee Mr. Witttam Trevenen. | Waiter il «» Maer. Watters Houserton. 
Dr, Lorny ... «. Ma, AuBegy Rexzp. Madame Moreau... Mns, Rosset Geanam. 
Yvonne Moreau ... Miss Awnrzx Howarp. 


Act I.—Public garden outside gambling-house at Monaco. 
Act II.— At Madame Moreau’s villa, Modena, Monaco. 


Mr. Kyrle Bellew has made a very marked success at Bristol and Bir- 
mingham in the old comedies ; and I hear excellent accounts of Miss Litton’s 
spring tour with plays that have literature and not folly to recommend 
them. Miss Litton and Mr. Lionel Brough have each had a fair share of 
the applause of our country cousins, who know good plays when they see 
them, and appreciate them when found. 





A great and unique combination of dramatic talent will take place at 
Milan during the next summer on the occasion of the Great National 
Exhibition, which will be opened inthe spring. This will be the performance 
of Alfieri’s tragedy “ Orestes,” by such an ensemble as the following: 


Oreste ove eee ee. Tommaso Savini. Clitemnestra oe «» ADELAIDE Ristorr. 
Pilade ooo ooo +. ERrwezsto Rossi. lectra ... oe es Vin@rnra Mapini. 
Egisto ... ‘ . Cxrsaxe VETALIANI. 


Virginia Marini is the greatest actress on the Italian stage at present; 
she is superb in comedy and drama, and to see her in “ La Dame aux 
Camélias” is a thing never to be forgotten. She is never artificial and 
tricky, but invariably real and true to nature, to such an extent that the 
spectator never sees the artiste Marini on the stage but the personage that 
she represents. ERD. OT 

All the principal dramatic companies of Italy are now engaged to give 
representations abroad. There is that of Adelaide Tessero (a very clever 
actress), which has been engaged for South America six months, then three 
months United States ; the company of Alamanno Morelli (the master of all 
the best young actors of the day) has gone to Buenos Ayres for six months; 
the company of Luigi Bellotti-Bou will go to Spain ; the company of Ernesto 
Rossi now at St. Petersburg; the company of Giacinta Ceznana (another 
great actress) has gone to Roumania for three months. ‘ 
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The Hanover Dramatic Club gave a performance of “Money” at 
St. George’s Hall on March 17th. I cannot help thinking that it should be 
necessary for amateurs to have a special dispensation to enable them to 
play five-act pieces; and if the decision rested with me, I confess I have 
so much respect for the comfort of audiences that the dispensation would 
not be easy to obtain. In “ Money,” as given by the Hanover Club, only 
two of the performers'were at all above the average merit of acting on 
such occasions. Mr. W. T. Blackmore, who played Evelyn, has intelli- 
gence, a good voice, and a fair delivery; he wants animation and life. 
It was Canning, I think, who, noticing a young orator sailing very success- 
fully over a sea of commonplaces, exclaimed, “ Confound that young man, 
why don’t he risk himself a little?” If Mr. Blackmore had risked himself 
more he would in several places, and notably in the club scene, have been 
more successful. Miss Ada Mellon played that melancholy young woman, 
Clara Douglas, remarkably well. The other characters were sustained by 
Messrs. J. H. Murel, E. Spilsbury, J. R. Boddy, J. H. Ibbott, E. A. 
Whittle, C. Viner, W. R. Rylands, C. H. Eccleston, W. Spelman, F. W, 
Shakel, J. Hardy, and Vagnolini; Miss Kate Carlyon and Miss Pattie Bell. 





An amateur who wishes to make the stage his profession writes to me 
complaining that for six months he has been endeavouring in vain to 
obtain an engagement. He also wishes particularly to point out that “ it 
is practically useless for anyone to think of adopting the stage unless he 
has a certain amount of capital.” On this latter point I may have somes 
thing to say on a future occasion; but with regard to the first point, if 
my friend has only waited six months as yet since he first thought 
seriously of taking to the stage, I really don’t consider he has much 
to complain of. The time has no doubt seemed long to him, but the 
beginner in things dramatic, whether he be anxious to make his mark as 
author or actor, should, above all, learn to possess his soul in patience. 
That knowledge will indeed be necessary to him if he is ever to succeed. 
“‘ They also serve who only stand and wait,” says blind John Milton. 








At Mr. Wilson Barrett’s superb Grand Theatre at Leeds, the Hanlon- 
Lees have produced, with considerable success, a new play. “The Leeds 
Express” speaks of it enthusiastically as follows: 


“The performance opened with a new and original comedietta, entitled 
‘ Coal-ition,’ by Messrs. Thos. H. Hardman and H. North, the plot of 
which turns upon the extraordinary mistakes arising out of matri- 
monial advertisements. The dialogue is unusually bright, and some 
of the situations intensely funny; and as the audience were quick in 
catching the ‘points,’ the piece was played to continuous and hearty 
laughter. The acting could scarcely have been placed in better hands. 
Mr. Fred. Desmond, by his capital impersonation of Duke Yonge, was a 
great success, his every movement and expression provoking roars of 
laughter; whilst as a contrast to the outspoken and straightforward 
miner, Mr. W. H. Day, as the gushing Major Senior, left nothing to be 
desired. Miss R. St. George and Miss M. Hunt,as Phobe Lovewell and 
Grace Little, played prettily and consistently; whilst the waiter of Mr. A. 
Murray was exceptionally good, and impregnated with the genuine spirit 
of humour. Indeed, upon every point ‘Coal-ition’ is far and away better 


than the ordinary run of ‘ playing-in’ pieces, and forms a pleasing prelude 
to the fun that is to follow.” 
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Mr. Cazauran, the “adapter-in-chief” for the Union Square Theatre, 
New York, has just produced an American version of “ Le Fils de Coralie,” 
by Delpit, of which there have been so many conflicting ramours good and 
bad. The last act of the play Mr. Cazauran claims as his own, and “ The New 
York Mirror ” stigmatises it as “ the weakest in the play, anti-climaxed, slow 
and pointless.” Charles Thorne, Parselle, Rose Eytinge, and Sara Jewett 
were all in the cast, but it is asserted that “ Felicia,” as the play is called, 
is quite as unsuited in its way to the stage of the Union Square as was the 
furid “ Creole.” ‘The New York Mirror” has some strong observations on 
the general tone of the work which will be read with interest: 


“A New York audience can stomach a liberal amount of vileness— 
especially when it is produced at the Square and bears a French label—they 
will not avert their eyes from scenes which drag in the breaking of the 
brittle Seventh Commandment; but when it comes to palming off upon 
them a Jezebel of the lowest order and asking their sympathy for her 
schemes and connivances to be looked upon as a model of matronly virtue, 
they naturally revolt and refuse to swallow such unpalatable and noxious 
mental food. The day for hot-bred drama is passed. Our people have 
developed a taste for plays that are natural and healthy ; they are surfeited 
with productions that have been forced into a sickly life with licentious- 
ness and lust for their spring of action. The reaction has been slow, but it 
has been sure. French rubbish has been supplanted by honest English 
comedy, light opera, and pure drama. If the French stage creates anything 
good, let us have it by all means, but our public has acquired a keen moral 
sense that is dangerous to the hopes of those who once profited by their 
taste for vicious and enervating plays.” 


The Americans do not like “The Upper Crust.” ‘There is nothing 
very funny about the story,” says a critic, “ and itis too thoroughly English 
to interest or amuse an American audience that is unable to appreciate it. 
Yet there is much about the comedy that is enjoyable, even to a benighted 
American ; and it is not singularthat a run of a year has been scored to its 
credit at the London Folly Theatre. The dialogue is crisp, brilliant, and 
epigrammatic, and the characters are true types of certain classes of our 
English cousins, and there is a brisk wholesomeness about the whole thing 
that the nasty “Cat” of Albery wholly lacked. Byron must be given his 
due, and in this instance it consists of unqualified praise for a witty, clear, 
and sparkling comedy.” But, after all, what would “The Upper Crust ” be 
without the inimitable J. L. Toole as Doublechick? William Elton plays 
the part in America, at Wallack’s. 


I hear wonderful accounts from the provinces of a Mr. W. Speakman, 
an actor attached to one of the Wilson Barrett travelling companies, that 
has been playing recently in Brighton. My informant dwells upon the 
gentleman’s expressive voice and his intensely natural and sympathetic 
style. Why does not Mr. Wilson Barrett bring Mr. Speakman up to 
London ? We have plenty of good actors, no doubt, but London has room 
and enough for talent of every kind. And actors who, by their own intense 
feeling, melt audiences to tears, are not to be found every day in the week. 


A play called “ Sixes and Sevens,” written by Mr. Edgar Fawcett, has 
been produced with but small success at the Bijou Theatre, New York, 
after a preliminary trial in Boston. It is said that the story is simple and 
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’ 
of the frothiest nature. A young artist, who cannot paint, marries a 
girl in California, brings her East, and in order togiomicile himself in the 
house of his aunt, Mrs. Vandervoort, who has matrimonial plans in view 
for his future, introduces his wife into her establishment as his sister. 
The aunt endeavours to make matches between both of them with a fop 
and a young girl of her acquaingance. Everybody is at cross purposes. 
Plots are laid in order to avert this"wholesale marriage calamity and avoid 
the unpleasant future of two bigamous alliances. A medical man, Dr. 
Delehanty, is taken into their secret by the artist and his wife, and he 


promises to see them through their difficulties. He masquerades as a clair- 


voyant and gives a séance, by which meanshe is enabled to put ina good word 
for the perplexed young people by pretending to receive a communication 
from Mrs. Vandervoort’s former husband. This plan is spoiled by the 
entrance of a genuine spiritualist, who exposes and unmasks the doctor. 
Matters are finally set aright, and a stupid farce is brought to an end. 


Mr. Irving’s programme of prospective arrangements for the Lyceum 
company during the remainder of the year are somewhat startling. In order 
to vary the bill, he withdraws, in the height of its success, “The Corsican 
Brothers,” which on the last night of the winter season—9th April—will 
have scored somewhere between a hundred-and-ninety and two hundred 
performances. On the 16th April, he opens the summer season with “ The 
Belle’s Stratagem,” to follow each evening Tennyson’s tragedy, “ The Cup.” 
Mr. Irving of course plays Doricéurt, and Miss Ellen Terry Letitia Hardy. 
Doricourt was Mr. Irving’s first part at the St. James’s Theatre, and not 
Rawdon Scudamore, in “ Hunted Down,” as is commonly stated. On the 
2nd May he produces “Othello,” with Mr. Edwin Booth in the cast; giving, 
as is graceful in the master of the house, the title-réle to his guest, whilst 
he himself plays Iago. Miss Ellen Terry makes her appearance as Desde- 
mona. “Othello” will be played three evenings in each week—Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays; “The Cup” and “The Belle’s Stratagem ” 
making up the bill on the intervening nights. In the second week 
Mr. Irving and Mr. Booth change parts, Mr. Irving playing Othello and 
Mr. Booth Iago. The summer season is announced to terminate at the 
end of July, before which time Mr. Irving promises, for a few nights each, 
“ Hamlet,” “The Merchant of Venice,” “ Eugene Aram,” and “ Charles I.” 


The month of August will surely be a welcome holiday to all; but after 
an especially arduous season, the Lyceum Company, including Mr. Irving, 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Terriss, Mr. Howe, Mr. Mead, Mr. Johnson, Miss 
Pauncefort, etc., open an autumn tour in the Grand Theatre, Leeds, on 
5th September. The tour should be a remarkable one in country manage- 
ment, for, not only will the entire Lyceum company play at Lyceum prices, 
but five plays will be given in which Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry have 
not as yet appeared in the country— Othello,” “ Eugene Aram,” “The Cup,” 
“The Belle’s Stratagem,” and “The Merchant of Venice.” In the latter 
Miss Terry has appeared in the provinces, but Mr. Irving never as yet. 
The arrangements for this tour will be of a colossal kind, as there are 
between five and six hundred separate dresses; and “The Cup ” scenery, 
if transported as it stands, will alone weigh many tons. From Leeds 
Mr, Irving goes in turn to Liverpool, Dublin, Belfast, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Bristol, returning to London towards the 
end of December, in time to produce a fresh Shakespearean piece after 
Christmas. 
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I think this is a pretty accurate account of the accident that occurred 
to Mr. Charles Warneg on the first night of the new Adelphi drama, by 
which he lacerated the palm of his hand in a dagger-fight on the stage. 
It was close upon midnight when the last of the six acts of “ Michael 
Strogoff ” was drawing toaclose. The play ends ina grim duel to the 
death between Mr, Charles Warner, the manly hero, who has arrived at 
the end of his interminable journey, and Mr. James Fernandez, the villain 
who has pursued him with undying hate and hunger for vengeance. The 

,scene reminded me very much of the final passages of “Ruy Blas,” 
as played by Mr. Fechter and Mr. John Ryder with such splendid 
melodramatic effect at the Princess’s. In the present case the villain alone 
is armed with a dagger, with which he prepares to kill the hero, supposed 
to be blind. As the dagger is reaching the victim’s heart he opens his 
eyes, and struggles for the possession of the weapon. The hero conquers, 
and is in turn the master of the situation, when, after a second struggle, 
the positions are once more reversed. 


The excitement is now at fever-heat, and in the last bout—strength 
against skill—as Mr. Warner had just wrenched the dagger from the 
hand of Mr. Fernandez, I could see something serious had happened. 
“Go on!” whispered Mr. Warner to his frightened brother-actor; “go 
on, and don’t mind me!” He turned deadly pale, and I could see the 
poor fellow was in terrible pain, striving all the time to hide his wounded 
hand from the audience, with its streams of blood. The Grand Duke 
rushed in to welcomeaMr. Warner, and poor Mr. Fernandez was obliged 
to die and to see the™blood of his wounded friend pouring on the floor. 
There was nothing to be done but to finish the play in a hurry, the 
audience all the time being half ignorant of what had occurred and 
half sympathetic with the brave young actor. But when the ladies 
(Mrs. Hermann Vezin and Miss Gerard) came on, they had no heart 
or patience to wait and see their companion in such intolerable suf- 
fering. Miss Gerard, with her own handkerchief, endeavoured to stanch 
the blood, and Mr. Warner, biting his lips, tried his best to look as 
if he were not tortured. At any rate, he ended the play without a cry, 
and actually took his call with his wounded hand and wrist hastily bound 
by Miss Gerard’s kerchief. An act of greater consideration for the feelings 
of others, or one more loyal and brave, has seldom been recorded of an 
actor on the stage. The knife or dagger, I am told, was a brutal and 
murderous weapon, and at the rehearsals the stage-manager had protested 
against it. 


The principal pictare in the May number of Taz Txeatse will contain 
portraits of “The Merry Family,” in the burlesque of “The Forty Thieves,” 
at the Gaiety Theatre—Miss Farren, Miss Vaughan, Mr. Terry, and 
Mr. Royce. The photograph has been specially taken by Mr. Samuel A. 
Walker, of 230, Regent Street. 





OSLERS’ Table Glass, Chandeliers, Lustres, Wall Lights, Mirror 
Brackets, Duplex Lamps, Glass and China Vases, Ornaments, Table 
Decorations, alte Stands, Dinner Services, Dessert Services, Tea 
Services, Breakfast Services in Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and 
Stone China. Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 
London Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY SAMUEL A, WALKER, 230, REGENT STREET, W. 


